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L I L. 



CHAPTER I. 



A COUNTRY COUSIN. 



T T is some months now since, in company 
•*- with Lil, we have shaken the dust off 
our feet as we left the black alley ; yet, care- 
fully picking our way lest we should be in- 
fected by too close a contact with their 
tainted haunts, we must pay the wretched 
place which was Lil's earliest home another 
visit. 

It has not improved in cleanliness or 
comfort since she left it ; nor has Mrs. Daly, 
as she sits there sipping her tea, strongly 
flavoured with gin, changed for the better in 
appearance. She has for her companion a 
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little, smart, sharp woman, with a high colour 
and a clear eye, very tidy and clean in her 
dress, and altogether unlike the usual deni- 
zens of the black alley ; in fact she has never 
been there before, and, has only, as she said, 
M come up from the shires a few days ago, to 
have a look at London, and see some friends 
as used to live in our parts." 

Amongst others she has found out Mrs. 
Daly, who does not seem altogether very 
happy in the discovery. 

" Well, I am all took aback like, Polly," 
said the visitor, " to find you in such a hole 
of a place as this. I allers thought you 
Londoners war so grand and fine ; but mercy 
on us ! I'd sooner have my bit of a cottage in 
the country than all this dirt." 

" The country don't suit everybody ; 
people in the country, Sally Fisher, is always 
a-pokin' about to find out more than they 
ought to know," answered Mrs. Daly, who, 
for her, was not very drunk. A sort of in- 
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, stinct bade her put on her best manners be- 
fore her old friend. 

"Folk shouldn't have nothing to hide," 
was Mrs. Fisher's reply. " Whatever have 
you been at, Polly, that you should be stuff- 
ed up to finish life in this dirty attic ? — why, 
I remember you as the prettiest, trimmiest, 
laughingest girl in the village." 

" It's the men as begins it, and the drink 
finishes it," said Mrs. Daly, with a sort of 
snivel. Mrs. Fisher gave a little groan. 

" Lor' !" she said, " I can't abear to think 
on't. When you went away as maid to the 
young lady at the hall, my old mother, she 
says — ' Well, the light of the village is gone, 
to be sure, and if Polly don't get on in this 
mortal life, why, no girl will ;' and, dear 
heart, this is what it has come to !" 

" Might ha' come to worse," said Mrs. 
Daly. " There's the work'us." 

" Bless my heart ! Well, I shouldn't be 
surprised if half the gals in London was to 
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come to the work'us. I never seed nothink 
like the dress! Why, when we was gals, 
Polly, we was proud to get a new, tidy print 
frock ; they cost ten and twelve shillings in 
those days, they did. But now, them fur- 
belows, and trimmings, and trashy flowers 
the young women bedizen theirselves out 
with, makes the whole town look like the- 
adicals at a fair." 

" Ah, times is changed since we was gals, 
Sally. Why, you can buy a smart enough 
gown for two and eleven ; slap a flounce on 
the bottom of it, and Lor' love ye ! you're 
as well dressed as any lady !" 

" Well, I don't hold with it ; according to 
my country notions, it don't lead to no 
good." 

" Perhaps not ; but that's the business of 
the parleyment, not mine; they gets the 
rates and taxes — they must look after the 
morals. But tell me, Sally, how ever did 
you find me out ?" 
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"Well, it was very curious-like — one of 
them queer turns as don't come every day. 
I took a bit of lodging at Betsy Lee's — she 
as lived cook at Lambton's when I was 
nurse. Her husband has a small grocery 
business close by. i Them's Mrs. Daly's par- 
cels,' he says to the boy ; ' tie 'em up tight, 
and she'll call for them.' i Mrs. Daly ?' says 
I — i what, Polly Fenn as was ?' * I dunno 
who she was,' says he, i but she's a rum 'un 
now — lives up that court — number three, 
and has a nurse-child, or a daughter or sum- 
mut with her.' i Polly never had no chil- 
dren, as ever I heard on,' says I, i but I'll 
just put on my bonnet ; and taking them 
groceries, I'll see with my own eyes if it's 
our Polly ' ; and though it's a many years 
since we've met, why, I should have know'd 
you any where. But where's the child ?" 

" She's gone," answered Mrs. Daly, surli- 
ly ; the arrival of this country cousin was 
evidently not very welcome. 
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" Well, I'm main sorry for it ; she'd ha' 
been a comfort to ye. But now I've found 
you out, I'll tidy ye up a bit afore I go ; you 
was always helpless about the cleaning, 
Polly." 

" You'll leave my bit of place alone — it's 
good enough for me," was the somewhat un- 
gracious answer. 

At this moment a knock was heard at the 
door. 

" Come in," said Mrs. Daly ; but she 
shook all over, and grew very white as 
she spoke. There were people came 
there sometimes that she would not have 
cared for Sally Fisher to see. Mrs. Daly's 
method of raising money had not always been 
very straight and aboveboard, though of 
late she had not found so much employ- 
ment as she used to do — people were afraid 
of trusting her, as her fondness for drink in- 
creased. On the present occasion, Mrs. 
Daly's nervousness did not subside when 
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the door opened, and she saw the lawyer 
Forster. 

" Whatever have you come here for, a- 
worritin' a poor, lone woman ?" she asked, 
captiously. 

"Having your tea?" he said, taking in 
the characters of the two women at a glance, 
with his little bead-like eyes ; " pray don't 
let me interrupt you. I only came to have 
a chat." 

" No good, Til warrant," said Mrs. Daly. 

" I thought you would like to hear about 
your daughter," he continued, smiling. " It 
is scarcely fair that she should leave my 
roof, which she did some little time ago, 
without the fact being communicated to you." 

" Wherever has she gone ?" cried Mrs. 
Daly starting up. " What shall I do if that 
young hussy is off? — ever since I took her 
she has been a perfect worrit !" 

The lawyer smiled over the admission 
which had slipped out, but he merely said — 
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" You ought, then, to be thankful that 
she is provided for." 

" Hang her ! — what is to become of me ? 
I knew I was wrong when I let her go to 
your infernal house ! And now, I suppose, 
I shall have to pay for it." 

" Do you know Miss Lil ?" asked the law- 
yer, turning suddenly round to the other 
woman, who had not yet spoken ; but Mrs. 
Daly gave her no time to answer. 

" Of course she don't — how should she ? 
She only came from the country two days 
ago." 

" Humph !" thought the lawyer ; " I'll find 
out who she is, and where she lives before I 
leave. Do you know I have taken a great 
fancy to this nurse-child of yours ?" he said, 
addressing Mrs. Daly. 

" Who told you she was my nurse-child ?" 

" You don't suppose I ever thought she 
was your daughter ? Come, come, my good 
woman, 111 make it worth your while to 
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tell rne who the girl's parents really are, and 
it would only be acting honestly by the girl. 
What do you say, Mrs. ?" he continu- 
ed, turning to the stranger. 

" Fisher, sir — Sally Fisher — at your ser- 
vice. I don't like no deceptions, sir. I 
should advise Polly to speak out by all 
means ; such a pleasant gentleman as you 
can't but mean well, both by her and the 

gal." 

" You don't know what you are talking 
about, either of you," growled Mrs. Daly ; 
" if it was the last word as ever I spoke, I 
couldn't say as I know who the girl really is." 

" Lord, Polly, you don't take up children 
in the street and nurse 'em, surely !" said 
Mrs. Fisher. 

"Hold your tongue, Sally Fisher; you're 
an ignorant country woman." 

"Well, Mrs. Daly," suggested the' little 
lawyer, " suppose you tell us how you be- 
came the guardian of the child ? We have 
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nothing particular to do this hot afternoon, 
and it is very pleasant here. I feel quite in 
trim for a story. 

" I ain't got much to tell," she replied, 
" and what I have won't enlighten you. I 
was a-sittin' alone in my lodgin's — not here, 
I lived out Pentonville way then — when 
about dusk there was a rap at the door. I 
says * Come in,' and in walked a man, just as 
you may have done just now. Says he, l Is 
your name Daly ?' Says I c It is that same.' 
Then says he, ' 1 have heard of you, but 
never mind where, and I want to know if 
you've a mind to take a child, bring it up as 
your own, and hold your tongue.' Says I, 
4 How much?' says he, 'Name your price.' 
And I went next day to a small house at 
Clerkenwell to fetch the baby, and re- 
moved with it straight off here ; and as I'm 
a living woman, that is all I know." 

"A very pretty story indeed," said Mr. 
Forster, " and I am much obliged to you for 
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confiding it to me. But you know who pays 
for the child ?" 

"That's my affair," said Mrs. Daly, sub- 
siding into surliness again. 

Mr. Forster tool$ some sovereigns from his 
pocket, and began to play with them care- 
lessly. 

" Lord, tell the gentleman, Polly," said 
her friend. " Poor child, I should like to 
know who she is." 

" Poor child !" echoed Mrs. Daly, " she 
is a limb I" 

" If Lil has disappeared for good," said 
Mr. Forster, " your pay will cease ; it would 
be better for yourself to have some one to 
fall back on." 

"If Lil is gone it won't do you much 
good to know who she is," said Mrs. Daly ; 
drink had not entirely drowned all her 
shrewdness. 

" But supposing that I know where she is, 
and shall withhold the information unless 
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« 

you in your turn tell me what I want to 
know." 

Mrs. Daly held out her hand. Mr. Forster 
put down five sovereigns on the table close 
to it, but warily kept his fingers on them till 
she should have spoken. 

" Messrs. Mugger, Clark, and Mugger are 
my employers," said Mrs. Daly, " and if you 
can get anything out of them, well, you are 
a cleverer man than I take you for, that is 
all." 

Mr. Forster gave a low whistle, and drop- 
ped the five sovereigns into Mrs. Daly's flabby 
dirty palm. 

" I know the firm," he said ; " the partners 
are all dead but Mugger, and he is " 

" A sharp un, and won't tell you any think 
as he don't want you to know," chuckled 
Mrs. Daly, as she pocketed her gold coins ; 
" he told me, if I was hard put to it through 
inquiries, to refer the party to him." 

But Mr. Forster did not look crestfallen, as 
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might have been expected from this inform- 
ation ; there was evidently something veiled 
under the name of Mugger which afforded 
him more or less satisfaction. 

" Lil is right ; clever girl that — Mugger 
does look uncommonly like a ratcatcher — 
wonder I never thought of him before," 
and Mr. Forster laughed quietly to him- 
self. 

u Did you give the child the name of Lil ?" 
he asked Mrs. Daly. 

" Lilian was the name written on a bit of 
paper, and pinned to her clothes ; too fine a 
name for these slums, so I called her Lil for 
short." 

" Lilian !" cried Sally Fisher ; " an on- 
common name sure-lie, and my poor memory's 
very queer, if I ain't heard that name afore." 

" You're a fool, Sally Fisher ; it ain't so 
particular out of the way — leastways, I've 
come across it often," and Mrs. Daly looked 
fierce and pugnacious. 
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" Ho, ho P thought Mr. Forster, u this 
country woman could start a scent if she 
only knew how ; she must not be lost sight 
of ;" and with tact and adroitness he led the 
talk so as to discover where Sally Fisher 
lived when she was at home, and also her 
whereabouts in town. Some few years ago 
Mrs. Daly would have been more than a match 
even for the wily lawyer, and he would not 
have succeeded in eliciting any information 
she did not intend him to become possessed 
of, but, as she herself would have expressed 
it, " it was the drink as did it, and she was 
that muddled and shaky she couldn't give 
her mind to nothink." 

She did not, however, let Mr. Forster go 
without reminding him of his promise to tell 
her where that blessed girl had got to ; and 
she seemed considerably relieved when she 
discovered that she was no further off than 
with his daughter at the East-end. 
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"There's some d — d rascality in this I" 
muttered Samuel Forster to himself, as he 
ran quickly down the dirty staircase. 

The remark was not occasioned by the 
fact that he himself was very particular 
as to the amount of rascality which should 
be practised in the world, but simply that he 
felt jealous that any clever thing should be 
done without his participation. Mr. Forster 
was as chary and careful of his reputation of 
a clever scoundrel as any professional singer 
or other great artiste could be of his especial 
talent. He walked sharply to the opening 
which led from the court into the street, 
and then paused. Sam Forster, on that 
warm Summer's afternoon, seemed disin- 
clined for work; the fusty chambers in 
Lincoln's Inn, where he weaved so many 
entangled little meshes for entrapping un- 
witting victims, and deluded so many toler- 
ably knowing individuals by his bland cheery 
way of putting things, did not seem to be 
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congenial to his tastes on that particular 
day ; and as he stood at the corner of the 
court he was considering what he should do 
next. It was too late to go and look up 
Mugger — yes, he would go and see his 
daughter — or Lil — which was it ? 

Arrived at the East-end parsonage, he 
found the quiet household in a state of un- 
usual excitement. Mrs. Bennett looked 
flushed and altogether put out — there were 
in fact evident symptoms of one of those 
domestic broils which will occasionally upset 
the equilibrium of even the best-regulated 
families. 

" She is an ungrateful, graceless little 
minx !" was the announcement with which 
the habitually gentle clergyman's wife greet- 
ed her parent when she saw him. 

" Who ? What do you mean ?" he asked, 
looking astonished at his daughter's angry 
face. 

" That girl I went myself to pick out of a 
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dirty alley, and induced my poor mother to 
take out of charity !" Thus, good woman 
though she was, did she embroider her 
statement under excitement. 

" Dear me ! what has happened ? I was 
afraid you and Lil would not understand 
each other. Poor child, I shall have to take 
her back, only the world is so very gossip- 
ping." 

44 You will not get her back if you want 
her," answered his daughter, "for she has 
found a fine new home for herself. I had 
occasion to reprimand her the other day for 
a grave fault, so the young lady marched off 
to the West-end yesterday, and has got a 
situation for herself as a companion. She 
would not stop here to be watched, she said, 
and if she were not allowed to do as she 
liked she would rather go. I am sure I wish 
that Miss Gray, or whoever she is, joy of her 
bargain ! I am only too thankful to get rid 
of her/' 

VOL. II. c 
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The little lawyer lay back in his chair 
and laughed pleasantly over his daughter's 
tirade, 

" Well done, Lil !" he said, " I always 
thought that girl knew how to get on in 
life." 

" Oh, if you are going to take her part, it 
is of course useless for me to speak," said 
Mrs. Bennett sulkily ; " but I really cannot 
make out what you see in the girl ; she is 
very impudent and stuck up." 

"She is clever, decidedly clever, and I 
delight in talent ; besides, the mystery about 
her birth engrosses me — it is my intention to 
unravel it. I have an idea that she will turn 
out to be a person of consequence, and one 
should never lose the opportunity of making 
friends in this world," answered the little 
man. 

Mrs. Bennett smiled. 

" Much good may she do you, even as a 
client, my dear father. I should think she 
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would prove a very troublesome one ; but I 
don't believe you will ever find out anything 
worth knowing about her." 

" Well, well, no matter ; send her to me, 
my dear, and let me have a little serious 
talk with her about this sudden change." 

So Lil was sent into the drawing-room, 
where she found the little lawyer seated in an 
arm-chair, looking very fussy and important. 
He rose when she entered, and pressed her 
hand warmly. 

" Dear child, I am so glad to see you ; 
but what is this I hear — you are going to leave 
us? w 

" I am going to leave Mrs. Bennett, Mr. 
Forster; I told you, if you remember, that I 
didn't think I should stay here." 

" I wish you could come back to St. Al- 
ban's Villa ; but it is only for a time, Lil — it 
is only for a time." 

Lil laughed. " Luck will go very hard," 
she thought, " if I am compelled to return 
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there;" but she said quietly, " we shall meet 
occasionally, I hope, Mr. Forster ; Miss Gray 
will not be so severe as Mrs. Bennett, she 
will not exclude all my friends." 

" Ah," said Mr. Forster, smiling, " my 
daughter allows no followers, I presume." 

" I am not a servant," answered Lil angrily. 
" Because a gentleman came here, who is a 
particular friend of the good lady to whom 
I am going, simply to inquire whether I 
was really here, she spoke to me in a way 
which left me no choice but to leave her." 
(Thus did Lil, too, embroider to suit herself. 
What a nasty habit it is, making more con- 
fusion in the world than does even the lie 
direct.) 

" My dear daughter is very simple-mind- 
ed ; she has seen but little of the world ; 
she is my sainted Margaret's own child, and I 
love her dearly," said Mr. Forster, growing 
pathetic. " You must forgive her somewhat 
old-fashioned notions of propriety. Perhaps 
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it is better that you should be with those 
who have seen more of life. One might as 
well try to drive a Zebra in a gig as imagine 
he could break vou into Mrs. Bennett's staid, 
homely ways." 

Mr. Forster was not altogether displeased 
that Lil was to be removed from under Mrs. 
Bennett's eye. When he came to consider 
the matter, it was rather awkward to make 
love to her in his daughters house ; and that 
the wide-awake little lawyer had been smit- 
ten with a violent liking for Lil, there was no 
doubt. His sainted Margaret, much as he 
revered her dear memory, had been rather 
a clog on him, if he had owned the truth. 
Sam Forster had accumulated a good bit of 
money, and would have liked to make a 
figure in the world ; but what could he do 
with a blind wife ? Now this dashing, hand- 
some Lil was just the sort of help-meet he 
wanted, especially as he firmly believed 
she would turn out to be a "somebody." 
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But Lil, for her part, was not so very sure 
she would condescend to accept the lawyer's 
hand, particularly since her renewed ac- 
quaintance with Miss Gray. However, she 
resolved to veil her aversion to her ancient 
adorer, and be plausible and civil till she 
saw what should befall. Lil's wits and capa- 
bilities of looking out for herself had been 
terribly sharpened by her residence among 
the denizens of the black alley. She felt that 
Mr. Forster's approval of her removing her- 
self and her effects from Mrs. Bennett's house 
was a great step gained ; and being quite in 
spirits over her new prospects, she talked 
and laughed, and made herself so bright to 
the little man, that he felt inclined to make 
her a proposal on the spot ; it was only the 
recollection that it was necessary to keep up 
his character for consistency and decorum 

N 

which prevented him. The self-conceit 
with which Sara Forster, like most of his 
fellows, was pretty strongly favoured, would 
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have been considerably wounded could he 
have heard Lil's ringing laugh at his expense 
when she was safe in the privacy of her own 
chamber; and had he witnessed her mimicry 
of his unctuous tones and plausible oily 
manner, surely he would have given up all 
thought of trying to break her into harness. 
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CHAPTER II. 

NOT HER FAULT. 

T IL is standing by the gate in front of the 
-■-■ plot of ground called the school-house 
garden. She is staring at the knots of idlers 
who are grouped about before many of the 
adjacent houses, refreshing themselves after 
their day's work, by drinking in the balmy 
air of the Summer's evening. But though 
she is looking at them, she is evidently not 
thinking of them particularly. Her thoughts 
are carrying her, as they often do, far away 
into air-built castles, which would look very 
out of place if, by the wave of some fairy's 
wand, they could be made suddenly to drop 
down among the East-enders. Ned Boycott 
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is leaning over the gate by Lil's side, smok- 
ing ; but for some minutes past no word has 
been spoken between these two. At last 
Lil says, 

" I wonder if I shall ever see this old 
place again ?" 

"I hope so," is Ned's fervent answer. 
"Because you are going away on a new 
venture, is that any reason why you should 
desert old friends ?" 

" No, certainly not ; but, my dear Ned, 
one never knows what may happen. 
Though I may not be able to come and see 
you, of course you will come and see me." 

Ned shook his head. 

" No, no, Lil my lass ; I never go poking 
ray nose into grand houses. If you're too 
much of the lady to come to us, you won't 
want to be fashed with the sight o' me." 

" Dear, silly old Ned ! what a foolish boy 
it is !" and she laid her hand caressively on 
his arm. The hot blood rose into his face 
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as she touched him, and he took her hand 
firmly in his grasp. It was a white, shapely 
hand enough, bearing but little stamp of the 
class in which she lived ; and it lay passive- 
ly unresisting in Ned's honest, sunburnt 
palm. 

"Lil, what is all this to lead to?" he 
asked her, in a low voice. 

"To fortune, I hope/' she answered, 
looking up at him steadily, with her clear, 
bright eyes ; " and when I have made my- 
self a great place in the world, then you, 
my own good Ned, shall be a gentleman." 

" When you have made yourself a great 
place in the world," he answered, dreamily, 
u then you will neither want nor remember 
me." 

"Ned, how dare you? — you shall not 
talk like that !" and she laid her disengaged 
hand on his mouth ; but he shook her gen- 
tly off, and once more looked earnestly in her 
face. 
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"Promise, child, that, if the success you 
expect does not follow your steps, you will 
retrace them, and come back to the school- 
house and old Ned." 

" Goosy, one would think I was going to 
the U — nited States, as Will Jervis calls 
them. I daresay you will see far more of 
me than you bargain for, so you need not 
look so pathetic about it." 

44 1 could never see too much of you, Lil," 
he answered simply. 

44 My stars, Ned ! why, one would think 
you were in love with me, to hear you talk." 

44 And so I am — despite my better sense, 
despite my better judgment, for I know I 
am no fit mate for you. Yes, I love you 
better than any other being on earth. I am 
jealous of the ground you walk on, the air 
you breathe ; and the very thought of your 
going away to-morrow, among all these 
great swells, is too bitter to dwell on ; and 
yet I can think of nothing else. Oh, Lil J 
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Lil I it is a dreary trial for a man to see 
what he loves best passing away out of his 
life for ever." 

Lil's heart was not in the least touched by 
this sudden outburst of Ned's, but her wo- 
manliness was, for she was very fond of 
him — in a sisterly sort of way." 

" Poor old Ned ! — I'm so sorry," she said, 
gently. Though she could not love him as 
a girl of Lil's temperament would love but 
once in her life, yet she sincerely regretted 
that their mutual liking should have come 
to such a crisis. 

" You could not help it, lass ; it was my 
own madness," he answered, as he saw her 
downcast face and puzzled, regretful man- 
ner; "it could not be supposed that you 
would care for the like of me, or the hum- 
drum poor home which I could offer you." 

" My gracious, Ned ! whatever are you 
talking about? I shall really think you 
have gone mad soon ; one would imagine 
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that I was some princess in disguise, and not 
Lil of the black alley, to hear you talk. 
Since when have I become such an exalted 
individual ? You old silly I come along in- 
to the parlour, and tell me all about it. I 
shall have to do some desperately wicked 
thing to bring you back to your senses, and 
a full knowledge of my inferiority." 

"No need, no need. You would not 
change my love. It will endure on steadi- 
ly to the end, whatever befalls." 

" Don't be stupid, Ned ; there are lots of 
worthier girls than I am in the world — one 
of whom will, I hope, make you a better 
wife than ever I could do. You would soon 
repent it if you were to tie me down to your 

chjujiA e y" corner -" 

" No occasion to taunt me, Lil; though I 

have guessed now for some time past that you 

would not care to descend to my humble 

lot, yet please spare me the pain of hearing 

it from your lips." 
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" Upon my word, Ned, you must be jok- 
ing," she said. u Why, here am I a pauper," 
living almost on the bread of charity ! what 
on earth do you mean by my descending to 
your lot ? Why, I may have to sell matches 
or water-cresses in the street before I've 
done. Because I am going to throw for a 
high stake, it does not follow that I shall 
win it. 

" Then don't throw for it — give it all up 
— you may lose — stay on here with me ; if 
low can make your life a lightsome one, 
you shall never repent it, lassie." 

Lil twined her soft arms about his neck. 

" My poor, poor Ned ! it is hard to say 
you nay, but it cannot, cannot be 1" 

" And why can't it be, if you don't de- 
spise my humble home ?" 

" Because " and she stopped and 

blushed. • 

"You love some one else?" he asked, 
breathlessly. 
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"No, Ned, no; but- 
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"You don't love me?" 

Thus he signed his own death-warrant, 
for Lil only answered softly, 

44 I cannot help it— can I, Ned dear?" 

44 No hope, no hope ! — oh, my dearie, my 
dearie !" and he buried his head in his fold- 
ed arms. 

She watched him in the glimmering twi- 
light for some seconds, more moved by this 
mute despair than she would have cared for 
any one to know ; then she raised the bowed 
head with her two white hands, and kissed 
him softly on the forehead. 

41 Dear Ned, I am so sorry," was all she 
seemed to find the words to say. 

He threw his arms round her, and held 
her passionately to his heart with a fervour 
and a force which would fairly have aston- 
ished those who only knew him as the prac- 
tical, sensible schoolmaster. He had loved 
Lil in her habitual daring moods, in her 
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flashing, insolent beauty, but the sight of the 
subdued, softened Lil, saddened by her sor- 
row over his despair, nearly maddened him. 
Oh ! why could she not give up struggling to 
better her position in life, and nestle down 
trustfully and caressingly in his willing strong 
arms ? Because she does not love you, my 
poor Ned, and the beautiful things of earth 
have a far greater attraction than the quiet, 
monotonous life * in which she would only 
hate you for keeping her. 

" Ned, old boy, what have I done to call 
up this storm ?" she asked him, after he had 
set her free and once more buried his head 
in his hands, and she had stood purring over 
him for some minutes. " I am so grieved — 
words cannot tell you how I am grieved. I 
had always thought to look on this as my 
home, and you as my dear old brother Ned ; 
and now — " 

" Now what, Lil ? Do you mean to say 
you will go away and never come back here 
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any more ? — have I offended you so much as 
that r 

" Don't jump at irrational conclusions," 
she answered. " I don't trouble myself much 
about right and wrong, God knows ; but I 
don't want to act a wrong part by you, Ned, 
and something tells me that it would be 
very wrong of me to be hanging about here, 
after what has taken place to-night." 

" Is this all I have gained by my rash 
talk, that I am never to see you again ?" said 
Ned, wildly. "Oh, Lil, why cannot you love 
me just a little ? Think what a lonely life — 
on — on, here for years, without one ray of 
sunshine !" 

Lil did not answer him immediately ; she 
looked at him almost fondly, with tear-drops 
in the large eyes. Then she said gently, 

" I do care about you, Ned — so much that 
I cannot do what you in your excitement 
are asking fne to do to-night. To-morrow, 
my boy, when you have become calm, you 

VOL. II. d 
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will allow that for once I am right. Could 
you bear, through all the long years you talk 
of, to see a loveless wife sitting by your 
hearth, a soured, discontented woman, rebel- 
ling against every comfort you gave her, al- 
most hating you because it was your hand 
that gave them ? That is what it would come 
to, and surely it would be worse than solitude 
with peace. I might take old Forster on 
such terms, I should have no qualms about 
condemning him to such a fate ; but you, 
Ned, my brother — no, I will never do it.*' 

a Lil, you will not marry that man !" cried 
Ned. " Your lot then would be the miserable 
one, not his ; rather subject me to a whole 
hell of wretchedness than let me see you 
married to that hateful, cringing little beast." 

" I am not going to marry anyone at pre- 
sent — I am going to work," she answered. 

" Then you will try to love me, and per- 
haps some day " 

Lil shook her head. 
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" What a foolish boy you are ! I am sure I 
would if I could ; and if I can't, well, it is not 
my fault, is it ? Though I suppose I should be 
blamed for it ; women are always blamed 
when men fall in love with them. 4 If she 
hadn't been angling for admiration he would 
not have thought of her ; and now the jade 
has thrown him over.' That is what the world 
always says." 

" Don't be bitter, Lil dear ; no one will 
blame you in this matter, because no one 
will know. I shall not speak of it ; and per- 
haps it would be better to try to forget it," 
he said, passing his hand wearily across his 
brow, " and let us, if possible, be as we were 
before I was mad enough to hope the end 
might be other than it is." 

u Spoken words can never be recalled," 
answered Lil ; " but, dear old Ned, you are 
not very angry with me, are you ?" 

"Angry with you, lass! You could not help 

d2 
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it. I am more angry with myself for fright- 
ening the birdie away from the nest which 
should have sheltered it, by my mad vain 
words. But you will come to old Ned if you 
are ever in trouble — you will look on him as 
your best and truest friend, though he has 
been rash enough to hope for a nearer and 
dearer name." 

" My hand on it," said Lil, heartily. "Be- 
lieve me, I have pained you unwillingly to- 
night, and if in anything I can give you 
pleasure I will most gladly do so, dear Ned. 
I have always sought longingly for a word of 
approbation and a kind look from you, and 
indeed I do not wish the pleasant friendship 
to be broken. The friends one makes in 
after-life are never the same as those found 
in childhood, Ned, and you and Mr. Brown 
have been my only ones." 

" We will be friends, then, Lil — true, 
staunch friends, even to the end. You are 
right, child ; Ned can be your friend as long 
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as life lasts, but the school-house is no fit- 
ting home for you." 

Lil gave a little impatient shake. Ned's 
persistence in the idea that she had 
only refused him because she wanted a 
grander home irritated her ; however, she 
did not contradict him again, and he went 
on — 

" Little Sissy — she must know nothing 
of this — she will be home soon, and must 
not find us off the square.' 1 

u Of course ; she would be very angry, I 
know," said Lil, as she walked away. 

"She would think her sensible brother 
had gone demented, and I should lose my 
authority and influence," he answered, try- 
ing to rouse himself and appear at his ease. 

u She would think, in a woman's usual 
logical way, that Lil of the black alley had 
no right to come in here and upset the peace 
and happiness of your little home, and would 
probably never consider how deeply she de- 
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plores it herself; but, God knows! it is a 
little matter what she or any one else 
thinks," said, Lil, in her hard, short way. 

It was but seldom that she gave way to 
any exhibition of her feelings, she generally 
tried to hide them under some cutting, cold 
remark, and she was just the least bit asham- 
ed of the weakness, as she would herself have 
called it, which she had shown to-night." 

" People are too fond of judging each 
other," observed Ned, " and they seldom 
get at the right. It is an impossible thing 
for one man to follow all the windings and 
twines of another man's mind. We all dif- 
fer from each other as much in mind as face, 
and we should be gentle and charitable in 
our judgments." 

" Is that meant for me or for Siss ?" asked 
Lil, smiling. 

"For us all," answered Ned; "it is a 
much happier thing to look for good mo- 
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tives in our fellow-men than bad ones — eh, 
Lil?" 

Lil frowned ; he was evidently trying to 
make the best of her motives, she thought — 
still harping on the same chord that it was 
mere ambition which prevented her from 
accepting the home he offered her ; but she 
did not want to get back to the old painful 
discussion, so she merely replied, in a gene- 
ral sort of way, 

"Perhaps; but you are very apt to be 
humbugged if you believe all the people you 
meet are saints. It is a bad theory to teach 
a woman after all, Ned ; her greatest safe- 
guard is her disbelief in other folk's truth." 

" I wonder where you have got all your 
worldly wisdom, Lil ?" 

" Poverty and vice are not bad teachers, 
if you have only a mind to learn," said Lil, 
laughing. " I went to-day to pay old Mother 
Daly a visit. Gracious ! how she did go on ! 
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Perhaps you would like me to impute good 
motives to her." 

" Well, I daresay she was a better wo- 
man once." 

" It was a precious long time ago then, 
I'll answer for it ; she has been bad ever 
since she was out of swaddling clothes. 
Wasn't she anxious to find out all about me ? 
However, I did not give her any infor- 
mation — only told her if she came after 
me I would go right away, and she should 
never hear, of me any mofe." 

" Did you tell her of the change in your 
prospects ?" 

"Most certainly not. What! have her 
coming to Miss Gray's with her drunken 
brawls ? No, no, Ned, it would not suit that 
kind of house. I told her nothing. As 
long as I report myself alive once a month, 
it cannot matter to her where I am ; so please 
don't tell her, if she should come here." 

"Not I," said Ned. "And now, Lil, 
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since you will go away into this new life, 
tell oie what is the position you are to fill 
in it?" 

" Well, for the present I am to be a 
companion to Miss Gray. I am to write 
letters for her, and go shopping, and visit- 
ing the poor with her, and I am to be taught, 
she says; but I am sure being with her 
would teach any one, for she is so clever, 
and gentle, and good — just like a fairy god- 
mother." 

"And you prefer this life of depend- 
ence to being an honest man s wife," said 
Ned, with a sigh. 

Lil coloured up as she said — 

" Don t let us talk about it any more ; it 
is a weary subject for us both. Will you 
come with me to-morrow, and hand me 
over yourself to Miss Gray, as my dear old 
brother Ned ought to do ?" 

u No, Lil, no ; I will not darken the doors 
of these swells. My rough ways would tell 
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against you, lass, and Ned does not want to 
stand between you and the sun." 

u Ned does not always know what he is 
talking about ; but here comes Siss, looking 
so pleased and smiling — she has either heard 
something of Will Jervis, or she has got a 
better price for her work than she expected." 

Siss's pleasure was derived from well-paid 
work — for Will was away on the high seas, 
and it was quite impossible that she should 
hear aught of him. 

Lil's last evening in the school-house 
passed away as all hours pass, be they in 
joy or woe. She had left Mrs. Bennett on 
the previous day, and was taking a brief 
holiday with her friends before she entered 
on her new duties. Now she almost regret- 
ted that she had not gone straight from the 
Parsonage, for the knowledge of Ned's love 
for her, and her own inability to return it, 
was not a pleasing one to bear with her into 
her new life. 
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u What time are you going, Lil ?" he 
asked, simply, while she was sitting at break- 
fast in the little parlour on the following 
rooming, dressed in the prettiest of neat mus- 
lins, put on for the occasion. Recent events 
had already set their mark on Lil, and she 
was beginning to think that dress was not 
altogether the despicable thing she had once 
imagined it to be. 

" Miss Gray is going to send for me," she 
answered, looking down ; and no more re- 
ference was made to the subject, so they 
ate their frugal meal silently. Neither Ned 
nor Siss had the heart to speed the parting 
guest, though they both felt how vain it was 
to hope to retain her, and both, perhaps, 
longed that the farewells were over, and 
that Lil had passed into that grand life, 
which they, in their simplicity, were so as- 
tonished she should crave after. But Ned's 
power of endurance was to be still further 
tried before she finally took her departure. 
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About twelve o'clock, just as the children 
-were coming out of the school, the whole 

< 

population was on the qui-vive to look at an 
elegant little brougham, with its pair of 
prancing bays, which dashed down the long 
street, and, to the no small surprise of the 
neighbours, stopped in front of the school- 
house. Carriages in those parts were rare to 
look upon, but a carriage at the school-house 
was an unheard-of thing. 

" Miss Gray's carriage has come for Miss 
Dalv," was the servant's announcement to 
Sissy, who opened the door in a sort of dream. 

Miss Daly ! Lil, who, but a few months 
back, with dishevelled hairand ragged clothes, 
had played with the gutter-children, a gutter- 
child herself, was now raised to the dignity 
of Miss Daly — a name which, after a hard 
fight, she had consented to be called by, 
having been advised not to destroy a link 
with her horrible foster-mother which might 
some day prove useful for her identification. 
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Ned kissed her on her forehead with- 
out speaking, and with a wistful look on his 
frank face, and tears in his honest eyes, saw 
her get into the dainty equipage and depart. 
Then he came in and closed the door. 

" She is gone from us for ever, Siss, my 
girl," he said as he entered the little room ; 
" her way and ours lie by different roads. 
Pray God we may all meet together at the 
end !" 

Then he sat down in his arm-chair, and 
there was a long, long, weary silence. 
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CHAPTER III. 



LONE VIGIL KEEPING. 



TT is a St. Martin's Summer evening, and 
-*- the pretty luxurious little house in which 

« 

Lil has lately found a home is brilliantly 
lighted, while the windows are all open to 
admit an occasional waft of that soft air for 
which one is so grateful in hot sultry London. 
Miss Gray and Lil have been away for the 
last month or two, making closer acquaint- 
ance with each other amid green trees and 
shady lanes ; and the elder lady has become 
each day more and more interested in the 
wayward girl, with her uncouth, blunt man- 
ners and rare amount of book-knowledge, 
to whom fate seemed to have destined that 
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she should become the protectress ; while Lil f 
we know how she disliked what she called 
" the vapid dulness of country life." Yet she 
never felt bored while she was with Miss 

* 

Gray. There were so many fresh objects of 
interest awakened, there was so much talk 
about subjects Lil had never heard discussed 
before, that she had no time to think of her- 
self ; her mind was always occupied puzzling 
out some new idea, or following problems 
she had never hitherto dreamed of trying to 
solve. Altogether Lil seemed as though she 
were in a sort of fairyland, and came to the 
conclusion that this new god-mother, as it 
pleased her to call Miss Gray, knew more 
than any one else on earth, scarcely even 
excepting Mr. Brown. Lil had lost none of 
her reverence and regard for the old master, 
and always spoke of him with affectionate re- 
spect, a feeling which Miss Gray encouraged 
to its fullest, for she too had recognised 
how much of hardness and cynicism there 
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was in her nature, and hailed with gladness 
£ny little counterbalancing elements. 

They have now just returned, to begin 
work in earnest, as Miss Gray says, for 
the Winter, and are partaking of that amphi- 
bious meal, half tea, half dinner, in which 
ladies on the smallest pretext so frequently 
indulge. The windows, as we have said, are 
all open, and, to judge from the amount of 
laughter and merry chatter which resounds, 
Miss Gray and her young companion can 
scarcely be alone. Poppy, be it known, was 
seldom alone — she was a little queen in her 
way, believed in and made much of by those 
who were lucky enough to be found among 
her subjects. Of various classes and denomi- 
nations, too, was Poppy's little kingdom com- 
posed. Very antagonistic were they in many 
of their opinions and theories, but she knew 
well how to keep them all at peace, and al- 
lowed no social broils in her domain. 

Perhaps Poppy's own natural proclivities 
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made her look with the greatest tenderness 
on her Bohemian surroundings. Their tastes 
and perhaps their habits were most like hex* 
own, and they always behaved so well, and 
were so pleasant and cheery, she said ; but 
still not a few statesmen and big-wigs of the 
land received a summons to one of Poppy's 
parties with a sort of sunshiny feeling that 
they were about to spend an evening of 
rest and agreeable intellectual recreation. 
Strange to relate, she claimed friendship 
witli several divines of various parties in the 
Church ; for Poppy would acknowledge no 
disputes about religious doctrine — she was 
kindly alike to them all and ready to help them 
with their poor, but she would never listen 
to sectarian arguments. Was it, then, to be 
wondered at that, after a somewhat lengthy 
absence from home, Poppy on the first night 
of her arrival was not alone, and that two 
or three of her intimates had looked in to 
welcome her back. 

VOL. II. E 
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To Lil the scene was a new one, and she 
was very quiet. Social life from this point of 
view she had not before witnessed, but 
though she wondered to herself how many 
new experiences she was to undergo, yet she 
felt very happy as she sat there listening to 
the lively sallies and smart repartee which 
sparkled and bubbled so vivaciously and 
brightly. The only one- of the little party 
to whom she had previously been introduced 
was Antoine Verdier, who did not seem to 
like her being left out of the conversation, 
and frequently addressed her. On the two or 
three occasions when they had met, Verdier, 
with that instinctive gentlemanlike feeling 
which he so thoroughly possessed, had al- 
ways spoken to Lil as though her antecedents 
were totally unknown to him. Had she been 
a princess of the Blood-Royal he could scarce- 
ly have treated her with more respect. How 
much she appreciated this, perhaps, he scarce- 
ly knew, he must have roughed it amid semi- 
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genteel unrefined people as she had done, to 
become aware of how a poor dependent is 
usually made to feel the weight and misery 
of her position. To his remarks this even- 
ing, however, Lil only gave monosyllabic 
replies ; till at last he asked her if she were 
tired that she was so unusually quiet, for Lil, 
we know, as a rule, was not given to silence, 
and her quaint off-hand talk had a charm 
for Verdier — it was so unlike that of the 
great ladies with whom he was usually 
thrown in contact. 

" No, I am not tired," she answered ; " I 
am mending ray net, the holes are larger 
than I thought, and if you will not let me 
repair the damage, you must take up the 
ravellings and do it yourself." 

Verdier laughed as he inquired where the 
stitches had dropped. 

" Oh, this talk puzzles me so. I never 
heard of half these things before. I thought 
I had learnt a good deal, and it is rather 

£2 
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humbling to find oneself only an ignorant 
fool, after all. What have pottery and 
natural history to do with each other ? and 
why did Palissy become so great, because 
he was so fond of natural objects ? I can- 
not see the analogy. I thought potters 
made cups and jugs for us to drink out of." 

"Pottery is an art as much as painting," an- 
swered Verdier, intensely amused at Lil's mat- 
ter-of-fact ideas on things in general, u and 
the perfection of all art consists in its truth, 
which truth can only be attained by an ac- 
curate study of nature." 

"Oh, dear I how much I have got to 
learn I" groaned Lil. u Will you teach me ?" 

44 With pleasure, as far as in me the power, 
lies ; though I have not forgotten your con- 
tempt for painters in general, Mademoiselle. 
Yet in matters of art I think I am somewhat: 
of an authority." 

44 Oh ! thank you," she answered, eagerly,, 
too much engrossed by the subject under 
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discussion to heed his little innuendo, " but 
do tell me all about it at once. " Fancy 
my never having known before that making 
crockery-ware was called an art ! I thought 
it the meanest of occupations." 

" Really you are too bad," said Verdier, 
laughing ; " first you try to drag me down 
to the level of a common house-painter, and 
now you want to compare the greatest mas- 
ters of ceramic art with the mere fabrica- 
tors of vulgar pots and pans." 

"Ah," replied Lil, "you forget that these 
wonderful specimens of pottery you were all 
talking about just now I have never seen. 
Among the people with whom I lived a cup 
with a handle, and a tea-pot with a spout, 
were things to be respected and treasured." 

" How strange it is, " said Verdier, reflect- 
ively, u when you come to consider the var- 
ious gradations there are in all things in this 
human life ! That there can exist beings 
who are happy in the use of the bare neces- 
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saries, and who have no craving for the 
beautiful and the ornate, seems very incom- 
prehensible to me." 

" People can't want things the existence 
of which they don't even know," remarked 
Lil ; " those are far more to be pitied who, 
when they have learnt the value of higher, 
better things, have to return to grovel in 
the mire; and that, I fear, will be ray case." 

"Impossible! the intellectual faculty is 
progressive." 

44 Yes ; but the money-making faculty does 
not always remain at par, and when it falls 
you have to do without the accessories your 
developed intellects have taught you to value. 
But nil desperandum — we won't talk of 
troubles one may never live to meet. In the 
meantime, you are to give me books to read, 
pictures to see — in fact, are going to make 
an artist of me 1 Is it not so ?" 

He bowed acquiescence, and looked very 
handsome and pleased as he smiled on the 
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girl beside him, her intelligent face beaming 
with excitement, her dark eyes flashing in 
the half darkness — for they had risen from 
the table now, and were standing together, 
rather apart from the others, by the open 
window. 

"There was a potter once, one Peter 
Bell," said Verdier. 

4 A primrose by a river's brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 1 " 

And he gathered some flowers as he spoke, 
from the luxuriantly filled box on the win- 
dow-sill, and fastened them in Lil's dress. 
" Such as he could never be better than a 
good mechanic — to the rank of artist he 
could never rise." 

" It seems to me," she said, looking down 
at her flowers with a deep colour on her 
face, " that to be an artist you must be a 
poet." 

" Eight — meaning by poet not a mere 
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rhymester, but one who has a contemplative 
love and appreciation for everything that 
is true and beautiful and noble in God's crea- 
tion." 

" And I have been so bored in the coun- 
try, especially in the Isle of Wight, with poor 
Mrs. Forster. 1 am afraid I was like your 
friend the potter — yellow primroses were 
yellow primroses, and nothing more P 

" And now shall you view them with a 
different eye ?" 

" I shall, in future, try to look on nature 
as a book I have not yet read, and will 
search carefully for those beauties I have 
hitherto passed by. Do you think I shall 
find them? or am I too much of a cockney?" 

"I have more than hopes of you/* answered 
Verdier, " for you are desirous of tracing 
things back to their beginnings, and are 
not content with surface-knowledge." 

" For that dear old Mr. Brown must be 
thanked. ' Never let a subject go, my girl, 
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till you know all about it,' he used to say. 
Oh! how I should like you to know Mr. 
Brown — but I forgot," she said, stopping 
short, " he is not in your rank of life — I 
should not have spoken of it." 

" I am sorry you should think me such a 
snob," replied Verdier, 4i as to imagine that 
I should refuse to shake hands with any 
honest man — especially with one of so 
thoroughly intellectual a stamp as you de- 
scribe Mr. Brown to be." 

" Pardon me," said Lil, gently, " I did 
not mean to offend you, but I have been 
taught to respect the pride of class." 

" Avaunt the term !" he said, laughing — 
44 we workers should be all equal ; let the 
aristocracy of intellect alone prevail. I will 
gladly learn to know your Brown, and at 
no very distant date, I hope. I have a 
little project in view — I am going to ask 
Miss Gray to bring you some day to my 
studio. I too have been in the country 
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working for some time, and I should like 
you both to see the result of my labours. 
If you will consent to come, I will get up a 
little party in honour of your first appear- 
ance in my studio ; and if you like, you shall 
bring Mr. Brown." 

" Oh ! Mr. Verdier, how good, how kind 
you are to me 1" And tears of excitement 
for a moment suffused the eyes which usually 
flashed so defiantly. It was a subdued, 
softened Lil who talked to Antoine Verdier ; 
not the reliant, sharp-tongued girl, who 
generally kept her acquaintances at arm's 
length, with that shrew-like manner in which 
alleys are so rife. 

44 Then it is settled you would like to 
come?" he said, looking pleased because she 
was pleased. " You are sure pictures will 
not bore you ?" 

"Not yours," she answered, in a low 
voice ; " nor other people's either, when 
you have taught me how to appreciate them." 
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" Then I will talk to Miss Gray, and in a 
week or two we will have a great festivity. 
You shall see specimens of the artist-world 
in all varieties, and then you shall tell me 
what you think of us." 

And Lil looked so happy, so joyous, as 
she stood by the open window, talking to 
her new friend. A long and spirited dis- 
cussion was going on between Miss Gray 
and the rest of the party, in which she 
would certainly have been interested had 
she been attending to it ; but she was far 
too much taken up by her tete-a-tete conver- 
sation to be even aware that there were 
other people near her; still less did she 
know how well everything going on in 
that brightly-lighted room could be observed 
from the street, and that there was a watcher 
there — one who saw every smile that dim- 
pled her cheek, every blush that spread 
over her face, every passing cloud that 
swept across her brow during her animated 
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talk with Verdier ; one, too, who did not fail 
to mark the half-wistful, half-tender look 
in her eyes, which, so unlike their usual 
expression, was so new, so strange to find 
there. 

Ned Boycott had not seen Lil since the 
day he had decided that their way lay by 
different paths ; but he had forgotten her 
none the more for that. He had done his 
work as ever, honestly and well, but the 
jaded, worn look he always bore now, made 
Sissy very sad and anxious, and many times 
she wished that Will Jervis would return, 
and tell her what was best to do for Ned. 
On several evenings after his work was 
done, he had sauntered westward, to look 
at the house which was Lil's new home, and 
if luck would have it so, perchance to catch 
a glimpse of her dress as she fluttered past 
the window ; but he would not ring and ask 
for her — he had promised himself not to 
stand between the lass and her fortune. 
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Each time he had gone he had been disap- 
pointed — the house was closed from top to 
bottom ; the inmates were out of town. 
To-night he had wandered that way once 
more, and so far he had been repaid — the 
lass had come back ; but as he stood in the 
darkness, and witnessed the scene by the 
window, who shall depict his feelings? True, 
he had had no hope before, yet he was not, 
exactly prepared to look on unmoved at the 
wonderful light which overspread her face 
as she talked to another. Ah 1 how beauti- 
ful she seemed to poor Ned, as he stood 
there watching her. He was a man, and a 
plucky one, so even when his despair was 
greatest, he felt he must struggle against it ; 
but for all that his heart seemed to stand 
still, and his brain spun, and his nerves— 
what business has a British National School- 
master with nerves? But still there they 
were, and in a very shaken and shattered 
condition', too, as if poor Ned, notwithstand- 
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ing his natural pluck, must give up the fight 
altogether — the struggle for life was not 
worth making, if it were to be unaccom- 
panied by the only happiness which could 
make life a blessing. As many others have 
done before him, fascinated to his own de- 
struction, he watched on there, till the talk 
was all over, the visitors gone, the lights put 
out, and the windows closed. He saw Ver- 
dier leave the house, and saunter quietly 
down the street with his cigar, but Ned felt 
no vindictive wrath against the man he be- 
lieved to be his rival. He was humble and 
lowly, was Ned, notwithstanding his clever- 
ness and persevering energy. 

"She could not care for me beside the 
like of him," he said to himself. "Poor 
lass I if he is only honest and faithful, I 
will wish him no ill." 

And so he prepared to crawl wearily in 
the direction of home. It was too late to 
get any such conveyance as Ned was accus- 
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tomed to travel by, and a long, toilsome 
walk it was ; but still it did him good, the 
cool night air refreshed him, and the physi- 
cal exertion requisite was in itself a benefit, 
though, had the loving sister seen him when, 
in the early morning, he did at last reach 
the school-house, and creep quietly to his 
bed, she would not easily have forgotten the 
wild, haggard look on his once cheery face, 
nor, perhaps, woman-like, have readily for- 
given Lil for what she would certainly have 
considered her share in this work of havoc. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A LESSON OF SELF-CONTBOL. 

T IL was sitting alone, studying, in the 
-" quiet little room which was Miss Gray's 
favourite retreat. She had taken up a new 
line of thought now. The books which, 
under good old Brown's tuition, had been 
her constant companions, had given place to 
a pleasanter, lighter, and more artistic and 
ornate style of literature. The hard old 
historians, the political economists, the al- 
most incomprehensible philosophers with 
whom the worthy bookseller, as with his 
best friends, sought to make her acquainted, 
were, for the time, at least, to be cast on one 
side, and her new friend Mr. Verdier's favour- 
ites were to take their place. 
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The realm of Art was a very untrodden 
land to Lil, a country, too, to which she 
would scarcely have taken kindly of herself 
alone; but she was fascinated by her present 
surroundings, and too ambitious and euer- 
getic to let any subject be discussed by those 
with whom she came into daily contact, of 
which she herself lived in total ignorance. 
So she read thoroughly, under Verdiers 
guidance, every book which had any bear- 
ing on the matter, and would soon, she 
hoped, be as au fait in art cant about Ma- 
jolica ware, Palissy pottery, and old enamels, 
as the most ardent lover of bric-a-brac could 
desire. 

Lil was no fool, as we know, and though 
she could scarcely be said to have an artist's 
soul, yet there was a natural appreciative- 
ness about her which helped her readily to 
distinguish gold from tinsel, whether in art 
or nature. Perhaps Lil's keenest sensibilities 
were awakened when the human character 
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was the book which was presented to her to 
read ; rarely then was she at fault. It would 
require much study before this almost self- 
taught girl could distinguish between the 
beauties of a RafFaelle and a Correggio ; but 
it wanted none to tell her almost at a glance 
something of the character of those she met 
in her varied walk through life. She was 
shrewd enough at forming a very fair sum- 
mary of what an individual's proclivities and 
sentiments might be after only five minutes' 
acquaintance. "Instincts," as she herself 
would have said, " are sharpened in gutters," 
and Lil had learnt to trust very considerably 
to hers. 

On this particular morning Miss Gray had 
gone out and left her young companion hard 
at work over her books, with the pleasant 
prospect that she was to be taken to the 
South Kensington Museum in the afternoon, 
to see a collection of gems, of which Verdier 
himself had promised to be showman. Lil, 
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sitting there in a sort of pleasant dream, ab- 
sorbed in the new study which had lately 
taken complete possession of her, was not 
perhaps so delighted as she ought to have 
been when the door opened, and Sophy 
Demnan entered unannounced. They had 
met but once previously, before Miss Gray 
and Lil went into the country, and had there- 
fore scarcely formed an acquaintance ; but, 
as we have said, Lil gave her judgment on 
characters without delay, and there was 
something about Sophy Denman, child 
though she was, which was decidedly anti- 
pathetic to her. ' 

" So Miss Gray is out. How conscientious 
you are, poking over those nasty books," 
she said, as, having shaken hands with Lil, 
she sat down, as though for a long visit. 
44 Nurse has gone to take the babies in the 
park, and I am going to stay here till she 
comes back for me. I should think you 
were rather glad I have come, to put an end 
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for a time to these wearisome studies. 1 ' 

Lil, partly irritated by the interruption, 
partly antagonistic to the interrupter, an- 
swered shortly. 

" Conscience actuates my movements very 
little ; I study because I like it." 

" Law, how queer I" replied Sophy. " I 
should never open a book unless mamma 
made me, and I generally shut them as soon 
as her back is turned ; but I suppose you are 
a pattern girl, and do everything because it 
is your duty. I don't believe you like it, 
only it is as well to pretend you do." 

Lil's dark eyes flashed. 

" Lies are not worth the trouble of tell- 
ing," she said. u If I hated books I should 
burn them ; but I should certainly never 
pretend to be any other than I am." 

" Then look here," said Sophy, growing 
confidential. "I do hate learning ; and, what 
is more, I hate the idea of teaching those 
horrid babies when they and I grow older, so 
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what would you do if you were rae ?" 

Lil answered sharply, 4i Those who can't 
work must starve ; if head work is too hard 
for you, try a menial occupation — wash the 
babies, if you can't teach them. Mr. Brown 
says the division of labour is so constituted 
that there is always some work for everyone 
to do, if they only choose." 

"Faugh !" said Miss Denman, tossing her 
head. " I suppose I was a fool to ask you. 
A girl who has risen, as you have, can't 
understand how wretched all this makes 
me." 

" A girl who has risen from the people, as 
I have, can't understand why there should 
be any drones in the world at all," answered 
Lil. " If everybody tried to get on, whether 
aristocrats or plebeians, there would be far 
more satisfaction ; and you, for instance, 
would not be grumbling now because you 
have something to do." 

" Good gracious ! you don't really mean 
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that you think everyone ought to work, do 
you?. 

"Most certainly I do, in one way or 
another. If I did not think so, I would ra- 
ther go back to my old life, with all its 
squalid misery, than try to rise into a 
^brighter one, where I should have nothing 
to do. Oh ! you need not open your eyes 
and look so surprised. I am not ashamed 
to acknowledge that I began the struggle 
for better things in a dirty alley." 

" I was not thinking of that," answered 
Sophy. " I was wondering what great rich 
people can have to do but amuse themselves, 
I always thought, when T left the horrid 
schoolroom, that I should be able to lie on 
the sofa and read novels, or do tapestry 
work all day, and go to balls and flirt all 
night." 

"Look here, Miss Denman," said Lil, 
gravely. " That is a miserable, degrading 
picture, and if some of you great people 
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heard what the lower working classes say 
about the idleness and wanton love of 
amusement which exist among you, you 
would not like it. I have often heard work- 
ing men talking about it to my old master 
Mr. Brown; and, according to their showing, 
it will bring about the ruin of England. 
The intellect and the power will ere long be 
vested entirely among the lower orders, who 
will decline to support an aristocracy who 
will neither work nor learn. So, at last, 
everything will be turned upside down, and 
we shall have a revolution." 

" What queer people you must have been 
with, to hear such things 1" said Sophy, laugh- 
ing. The saws of the girl-politician were quite 
thrown away upon her more juvenile and less 
thinking companion, who did not in the least 
care how the fate of nations quivered in the 
balance, as long as she herself individually 
had no work to do. 

" I have been with people," said Lil, who 
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always spoke up for her old friends, " who, 
though they live rough lives, have been en- 
dowed with the power of thought, and 
don't fritter away their time and talents in 
idle murmurs. What they believe that they 
do honestly, and to the purpose." 

" Of course ; these people are obliged to 
work," sneered Miss Sophy ; " but ladies 
and gentlemen need not — they were not 
born to it, and when they lose their money 
it is a misery and a misfortune." 

" Sent them, probably, as a punishment 
and a lesson," said Lil, who was considerably 
twitted by what she considered the offen- 
siveness of this girl's talk. " If you had pass- 
ed a portion of your life in the company of 
such men as Mr. Brown and Ned Boycott, 
they would have done you more good than 
all the fine gentlemen in the country, and 
taught you that the poor and the rich have 
alike their share of work to do, and that 
those who can't help themselves won't be 
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helped by other people, and generally come 
to a bad end, whether it be individually or 
as a party." 

" Thank you," said Sophy. " I suppose 
that is what you think I shall do ; but you 
have not convinced me yet. Besides, all these 
fine laws may hold good for men, but women, 
at all events, are not expected to work. 
Anyhow, I don't mean to do so, and I daresay 
I shall get on as well as other people. But 
Miss Gray said we were to be companions, 
and should pull famously together, and I am 
sure I shall not like you a bit if you are al- 
ways talking about work." 

44 Miss Gray told me we were to study 
together," answered Lil ; " and I expected 
to learn a great deal from you, as you have 
been brought up as a lady." 

Sophy coloured up ; the quiet little stab 
went home. Yes, perhaps Miss Gray was 
right ; there was just the chance that the 
example of the unflinching determination 
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with which Lil marched on, prepared to 
overcome every obstacle, so long as she 
finally arrived at knowledge and power, 
might have a marvellous effect on a girl of 
Sophy's temperament ; but what advantage 
Lil in her turn was to gain from an ignorant, 
troublesome little puss like Sophy, seemed 
very doubtful, unless it was that she must 
occasionally give in before the somewhat 
violent outbreaks of temper to which the 
younger girl was prone, and thus learn to 
control herself. But whether for good or 
for evil, these girls were destined to be 
thrown frequently into each other's society, 
and the fierce conflicts which might other- 
wise have raged between them were to be 
kept subdued, for a while at least, by Miss 
Gray's gentle tact, though how it was all to 
end none of the trio, as they sat together in 
the little studio, even dreamt ; for Miss 
Gray's entrance at this point of their discus- 
sion had introduced a fresh current of ideas. 
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On Sophy, as on Lil, her presence had a 
soothing effect, and before Miss Gray she 
never dared to give utterance to any of 
those rebellious words which so pained her 
poor mother, and made Lil think her a pert, 
foolish girl. There was a good deal of de- 
ceit about Sophy Denman, and this was 
what Lil had detected and disliked from the 
first. Mixed as it was, too, with an immense 
amount of obstinacy and idleness, it made 
her a very difficult girl to manage, especially 
as, in consequence of that very deceit, no 
one knew exactly what she either thought 
or felt. 

At last the nurse and the babies returned 
from their walk in the park, and Miss Sophy 
was very unwillingly compelled to return 
home ; and it was with a feeling of no small 
satisfaction that Lil saw her depart. After 
she was gone she and Miss Gray were for 
awhile silent over their respective books. 
Presently, however, Miss Gray looked up. 
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"Lil, ray child, can I trust you?" she 
asked gravely. 

44 I hope so," answered Lil, colouring. " If 
any one on earth can trust me, surely you 
can. Dear Miss Gray, I would do anything 
for you." 

44 Then be patient and gentle with Sophy 
Denman, and by your good example try 
to induce her to do what is right." 

Lil's brow contracted ; the task was an 
ungenial one. The change in her features 
did nut escape Miss Gray's observation. 

44 1 am afraid you have not taken to her, 
my dear Lil, but for my sake you must try 
to do so. She is the daughter of a very old 
friend of mine, and as such I wish her well. 
I know, as you do, that she has flagrant faults, 
and that she is not altogether a taking, pleas- 
ing girl — not beautiful, as we worldlings j udge 
of beauty ; but that, poor girl ! she cannot 
help, and if you only think for a moment of 
the influence education and circumstances 
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have had on her character, you will scarcely 
blame her that she is self-willed and rebel- 
lious." 

"I don't think she is plain," said Lil — 
44 she has such splendid eyes ; and I should 
not mind her obstinacy and rebellion — thev 
are faults I of all people should not condemn 
— but she is so deceitful." 

Miss Gray looked a little surprised at 
Lil's verdict ; but she did not make any ob- 
servation on it, only went on — 

" I am anxious, as I told you before, for 
Lady Denman's sake, to do what I can for 
her daughter, and I look to you to help me 
in this matter. Regard it, Lil, my child, as a 
work you have to do for God — to lead this 
young untutored mind aright ; subdue your 
own evil thoughts, for they may hurt 
your young companion ; and, above all, don't 
be hard and harsh with her. I know I can 
trust you to let no frivolous, loose conversa- 
tion be carried on. Poor Sophy has been 
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left a great deal to servants, who have 
poisoned her mind with their silly talk. 
Your learning and your books, dear Lil, 
will avail you but little, if they do not give 
you self-control, and enable you to put in 
practice the teaching you receive." 

" I will do all I can, dear Miss Gray ; but 
you must help me. I feel so wicked and 
discontented myself sometimes; and when 
Sophy Denman taunts me with my poor be- 
ginnings, I cannot promise to be always free 
from anger." 

"If there were not difficulties to sur- 
mount, conquest would have no glory," an- 
swered Miss Gray, as she stroked Lil's rich 
auburn hair, and kissed her kindly. " Be 
courageous, hopeful, and honest, my child, 
and be sure strength will be given you." 

Yes, this then was the benefit Lil was 
intended to derive from her companionship 
with Sophy — she was to learn self-control. 
Miss Gray hoped that by warily guarding 
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her actions lest, they should injure another, 
she would gradually become softened and 
subdued, and the overbearing violence at 
times apparent in her own temperament 
would be, to a great extent, repressed and 
held in check. Such was Miss Gray's system, 
and it was no unwise one. Experience had 
taught her that where confidence is reposed 
— except with the hopelessly vicious — it is 
seldom outraged ; and Lil, she felt, was too 
truthful, too honest, to form an exception 
to the rule. 

So, for this morning, at least, Lil's studies 
were at an end. This conversation with 
Miss Gray was too suggestive not to set her 
off thinking instead of reading. She had 
vowed she would not go out to teach, be- 
cause she felt too wicked, too untrustful of 
herself; and now she had been placed in 
even a more onerous and difficult position, 
yet she did not shrink from it. Something 
had come over Lil of late ; a calm, tranquil 
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feeling, with which she had been very un- 
familiar in the old days ; and she quietly 
resolved to try and do her duty, so that 
Miss Gray should have no cause to regret 
her kindness to her. Besides, would she not 
help her? And Verdier, too — an unde- 
finable sensation of happiness and trust, she 
knew not why, came over her as, her book 
lying idle in her lap, she wended through 
the labyrinth of these new ideas till her 
thoughts came to him. He had been so 
thoughtful, so kind to her, and she felt so 
grateful and trustful when she thought of 
his friendship. 

And Miss Gray watched her with a smile. 
She saw her words were taking root, and 
perhaps never before had she been so 
interested in a protegee as she was in Lil, 
with her extraordinary power of character, 
notwithstanding its incongruities and way- 
ward outbursts. 

At last Verdier came in to lunch, and all 
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LiVs thoughts, whether cloudy or sunshiny, 
were, for a time, dispelled. She always 
gave herself up to the pleasure of his 
society, regardless of every other influence. 
In her eyes, he was a sort of prince among 
painters ; and Miss Gray was often compelled 
to laugh at the ready way in which she ac- 
cepted every opinion of Verdier's, as though 
it must be infallible — for had he not said it ? 
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CHAPTER V. 

DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 

SAMUEL FORSTER'S love affairs have 
not been progressing of late, for the 
very good reason that he has temporarily lost 
sight of the young lady during her absence 
from town with her new patroness ; but he 
is not in the least down-hearted, for, be it 

* 

remembered, he does not consider that suf- 
ficient time has elapsed since he became a 
widower for him publicly to announce his 
intention of filling the place left vacant by 
the death of u his sainted Margaret ;" nor 
has he been as yet successful in unravelling 
the mystery connected with the girl's birth. 
Mugger, like many other well-to-do business 
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men, has been pleasuring on the Continent 
for a few weeks while the Courts are closed, 
and the impatient Samuel must await his 
return. 

" Then I think a little dinner well cooked 
and some good port afterwards will be the 
very thing. Mugger likes his glass of old 
port. It must be a confidential chat be- 
tween man and man, not formal business 
questions and answers between lawyers. I 
don't think Mugger will withhold anything 
from me — I don't think he will ; but we 
shall see," quoth Forster to himself, as he 
thought the matter over. 

And a few weeks later the little man 
rubbed his hands and chuckled as he laid 
down on the table beside him a letter, in 
which Mr. Mugger accepted with plea- 
sure the invitation to a friendly little din- 
ner which he had sent him a day or two 
after his return "to town. 

Since poor old Mrs. Forster 's death, the 
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establishment at St. Albans Villa had been 
increased by the addition of a portly cook, 
who understood the art of sending up 
savoury dishes, such as Samuel's heart loved, 
and which he now consoled himself by eat- 
ing on his return from office, instead of the 
high tea which used to be in vogue in Mrs. 
Forster 8 time — much to the discomfiture of 
poor Jane, who could not reconcile herself 
to the fact that master should want so much 
-more now than he ever had during the mis- 
tress's life. But she kept her grumblings to 
herself, for she was wise enough not to wish 
to lose her place. A situation in a bachelor's 
establishment, where the good things of this 
life are not dealt grudgingly with, was not 
in the market every day ; and, though stin- 
giness and sordidne8s were Mr. Forster's 
besetting sins, yet he was lavish in his own 
personal requirements, and, gourmet that he 
was, eating was one of them! 

So on the appointed evening Lil's friend 
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the rat-catcher arrived to dine with Mr. 
Forster, and a very forbidding couple they 
were. It is difficult to say which of the 
twain was the warier and the sharper. 
They seemed very friendly and congenial 
together, to all outward appearance, and 
just as two doctors, who have met at the 
funeral of some deceased patient of import- 
ance, discuss ad nauseam the various symp- 
toms and freaks of the disease which has 
carried another victim into the jaws of 
death, so did these two enter con amore, 
with many a joke and laugh, into the 
quibbles and quirks of law which, brought 
to bear on some unfortunate man beset 
with difficulties, had reduced him to the 
lowest ebb, and made his fall and his bank- 
ruptcy a public scandal. But on the private 
affairs of their clients they forbore to touch ; 
they were both far too cunning to expose 
their weak hands, or to boast themselves of 
their strong ones. As, however, the dinner 
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became further advanced, and the old port had 
circulated freely, Samuel Forster boarded 
the subject which he had never forgotten for 
a single moment among all his chaffy, easy 
talk anent other men's matters. 

« 

. " Yes," he said, holding up his glass to 
the light, and looking carefully at it with 
one eye, while he kept the other fixed on 
Mugger — u yes, my good friend, we have 
transacted more than one little bit of busi- 
ness together in the course of our profes- 
sional careers ; and lately, it seems that we 
have become partners in the guardianship of 
a young lady with no mean pretensions to 
beauty." 

44 Who the devil do you mean ?" asked 
Mugger, on his guard in a moment. 

41 Come, come, Mugger, you sly dog, 
don't pretend you don't understand. Why, 
I mean that sharp- tongued, bright-eyed 
lfttle Lil, of course, who used to live as 
companion to my poor dear wife." 
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" Oh — ah — yes," replied Mugger, slowly, 
coolly cracking a nut the while, " I heard 
she was in service in your family, and that 
you had been asking Mrs. Daly about her." 

44 Just so ; and being informed by her that 
my good friend Mugger acted for the girl's 
friends, I naturally did not cross-examine 
her any more." 

"Exactly. For you thought, of course, 
that your good friend Mugger was too wide- 
awake to entrust a drunken hag like old 
Mother Daly with a secret he did not wish 
known. 4 Catch a weasel sleeping, then 
shave his eye.' " And Mr. Mugger laughed 
loudly. 

44 Yes, yes, we leary ones know a trick 
worth two of that— eh, Mugger? But, I 
say, who is the girl ?" And Samuel Fors- 
ter looked very confidential under the in- 
fluence of the old port. 

His friend laughed hilariously. 

" I'm d d if I thought you, of all men 
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living, would have put such a question to 
ine ! Honour, my good sir ; there is hon- 
our among thieves— -and lawyers. Not 
many clients' secrets get outside that dingy 
den of yours in Lincoln's Inn — especially if 
you are well paid to keep them inside; 
neither, let me tell you, do I let them stray 
beyond the four walls of my office. Ha, 
ha, ha ! — good — very — that you should ex- 
pect me to tell !" 

" Nonsense, Mugger, it is no subject for 
chaff. I have an object in wishing to 
know." 

u All the more reason why I should hold 
my tongue. What is your object, pray? 
The girl isn't likely to become Mrs. Forster, 
number two, is she ?" 

Samuel's bead-like eyes twinkled, and he 
smiled consciously. 

"There is no knowing what time may 
bring about," he said, with unction. 

Mugger, probably for the first time in 
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his life, looked fairly aghast with astonish- 
ment; then he gave a low whistle, but 
he did not speak. Words were hard things 
to get out of Mugger on important subjects. 

44 Under the circumstances, as an old 
friend, you will scarcely refuse the informa- 
tion I require," said Forster, after there had 
been a short silence. 

" Impossible. But marry the child if you 
like — you shall have my blessing. Yes, 
yes, marry her — first-rate; it will save a 
world of trouble and complication." 

" Confound you ! Do you suppose I am 
the sort of man to buy a pig in a poke ?" 
said Forster, growing angry. " Why should 
I accommodate you by marrying your love- 
children to get them off your hands ?" 

" You suggested it yourself, I think — cer- 
tainly I did not. I simply informed you 
that I had no objection." 

"Will the young woman have any 
money ?" 
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u Not more than she has at present." 

" Which is nil ?" 

Mugger shrugged his shoulders. 

u It will probably make her all the more 
submissive as a wife," he said, laughing. 

" Submissive ! " echoed Samuel Forster ; 
"you evidently have not seen the young 
lady lately, or you would not utter her 
name and the word submission in the same 
sentence ; but I admire spirit — a high-spirited 
woman is an animal especially to my taste." 

Mugger continued to laugh and chuckle ; 
Lil's sharp retorts and off-hand speeches 
were by no means unknown to him — per- 
haps he too had admired them. 

" So you positively refuse to give rae any 
information on the subject?" said Forster, 
rather irritated by his friend's hilarity and 
silence. 

" For the present it is quite impossible 
that I should do so; though I don't say 
that I shall always continue to withhold it. 
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I must consult with my clients ; but in the 
meantime take the advice of an old friend — 
go in and win — by gad I I'll come to the 
wedding with pleasure !" 

But Sam Forster was by no means satis- 
fied with this vague sort of promise. He 
had expected great things from his friendly 
interview with Mugger, and now his petit 
diner and his old port had been lavished to 
no purpose. After he had barred his still- 
chuckling and amused guest out for the 
night, he returned to his seat by the October 
fire, not at all in an exuberant frame of 
mind. Sara Forster was writhing in the, to 
him, very unusual sensation that he was 
being made a fool of; something in Mug- 
ger's manner jarred upon him. Why did 
he urge him to marry this girl, and at the 
same time refuse all information about her? 
Mugger, he was well aware, was a most 
unmitigated rascal — no deteriorating cha- 
racter in Sam Forster's eyes; but though 
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he was compelled to admire him for his 
ingenious following of his calling, yet -that 
he himself was to be made his tool, was not 
at all what he intended. He had had one 
or two business transactions with Mugger, in 
which he had found it necessary to be very 
sharp and leary; but he had always felt 
himself to be a thorough match for his cun- 
ning friend ; now, however, he was working 
thoroughly in the dark, while Mugger was 
in broad daylight. No, it would not do, at 
any price. Altogether it was a state of 
affairs which Forster by no means relished, 
or felt that he could sleep comfortably upon f 
so he sat up over the dying embers of his 
fire, and smoked the calumet of peace, in the 
form of a short clay pipe, while he resolved 
in his own mind what he should do to out- 
wit, if possible, his good friend Mugger. 
That Mrs. Daly was as entirely ignorant of 
the secret connected with Lil's birth as both 
she herself and her employer would have 
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had him to believe, he did not feel at all 
sure ; but it was useless to go and pay her 
another visit — a seeming over-anxiety on his 
part would only make her more disinclined 
to speak. Suddenly he bethought himself 
of the sharp, clean little countrywoman who 
had been present during his interview with 
Mrs. Daly, and who, he had a suspicion, 
could, if properly worked, produce a miss- 
ing link or two, which he might perhaps, 
with ingenuity, be able to put together. A 
week in the country, too, would not be un- 
pleasant ; the days were still very sunny and 
fine, though the evenings were cold. On 
the morrow, therefore, Sam Forster resolved 
to start off on a short holiday, having pre- 
viously arranged one or two business mat- 
ters at his office, and left the conduct of 
affairs in the hands of his head clerk, a blear- 
eyed, deferential little man, almost as know- 
ing as his master, but who served Forster 
with dog-like fidelity, owing to having been 
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saved, through his intervention, from falling 
into the power of the law for a serious 
scrape into which he had got himself in his 
younger days. 

Most devoutly hoping that he should find 
a comfortable inn at his journey's end, did 
Sam Forster start from London about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, having for his 
destination a pretty little Hampshire village 
which lay some four or five miles from the 
ordinary railway route. Like most Lon- 
doners, Mr. Forster was not much of a 
pedestrian, and he did not want to create a 
sensation by arriving at the quiet village 
where Sally Fisher lived in so pompous an 
equipage as a fly, so he resolved to spend 
the night in the small town in which the 
train had deposited him. With morning 
light, especially if it were a fine day, he 
might overcome the difficulty of trudging 
those long weary miles which lay between 
it and the village. Accordingly, about the 
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middle of the following day, the wily 
lawyer, looking an unmistakable Cockney in 
his London-cut clothes and tall hat — which, 
by the way, seemed very oppressive, for he 
had taken it off, and carried it more than 
once — might be seen entering the village, 
dusty, panting, and footsore. It is almost 
needless to remark that the first point for 
which he made was that never-failing centre 
of attraction, the ale-house ; and, to his no 
small relief be it said, the inn in this par- 
ticular village was an unusually good one. 
There was fishing in the neighbourhood, 
which brought frequent loiterers of the 
better classes to regale themselves within 
its hospitable walls. Therefore, besides the 
public room, where first-rate bread and 
Cheese and nut-brown ale were dispensed by 
a cheery-looking buxom landlady, there 
was a homely oak-panelled parlour, and 
three or four clean, old-fashioned bed- 
chambers, with their comfortable heavy 
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hangings, and capacious beds, in which the 
traveller, when once tucked up between the 
lavender-scented sheets, was wooed to sleep. 
Sam Forster refreshed his inward man 
with the good homely fare they brought 
him ; and he looked out of the window at 
the quiet stream which glided on its placid 
way, and came to the conclusion that he 
liked his present quarters. Independent of 
the little investigation which had brought 
him into the neighbourhood, he thought it a 
pleasant change from the whirl and turbu- 
lence in which he was constantly plunged 
in the metropolis. So, having ordered a 
good dinner to be served at six o'clock, 
bespoken a bed-room, and received a pro- 
mise from the landlord that a cart going 
into the adjacent town should call for his 
bag at the station, he sat and rested himself 
after his long walk, intending, later in the 
day, to make the circuit of the village, and 
drop in on Mrs. Fisher. 
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But Mr. Forster was not destined to pre- 
serve as strict an incognito as he had 
intended, for he had not long been seated, 
conning over his newspaper by the open 
window, when a gentleman entered and 
called for some luncheon. Mr. Forster 
looked at him inquisitorially over his news- 
paper, and racked his brain for some time, 
ineffectually, to discover where he had seen 
him before, for his features seemed by no 
means unfamiliar to him. It was seldom 
that the keen-sighted little lawyer forgot a 
face he had once seen, so after duly think- 
ing the matter over, he remembered that he 
had seen this man at Sir Stephen Denman's, 
and that he believed him to be Lady Den- 
man's cousin. Samuel was by no means 
pleased at the discovery, though he trusted 
to the chance that the new-comer would not 
Tecognise him. In this, however, he was 
entirely mistaken — the unpleasing sneaking 
features of the little lawyer were far too 
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indelibly printed on Charlie Lambton's re- 
collection for them to be forgotten ; but he 
ate his luncheon in silence, and made no 
sign — he was considering the situation. 

And what was Charlie Lambton doing 
in this out-of-the-way Hampshire village ? 
Well, he had taken himself off there out of 
danger's way, as he hoped, after that last 
meeting with Lady Denman, when the truth 
had so unmistakably, peeped out. And it 
was not so very strange, as it might seem at 
first sight, that Captain Lambton should seek 
this particular village for a few weeks of 
seclusion. He. and all his family for many 
generations had been born in the neighbour- 
hood, and ever since his return from Aus- 
tralia Charlie Lambton had had a craving 
to see the old place again, and wander once 
more over the ground where he remembered 
Alice a graceful, gentle, merry-hearted girl. 
But there were no more Lambtons lpft in 
the old haunts, they were all dead or mar- 
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ried, and settled elsewhere. So he took up 
his abode at the country inn, where he had 
been well-known as a boy, and refused de- 
terminedly the hospitable invitations of 
several of the squires in the neighbourhood, 
who, on hearing that he had re-visited those 
parts, begged him to come and stay with 
them for awhile ; but in his present mood 
he preferred the solitude of his own society, 
though he did not altogether decline their 
offers of sport, and had had several good 

* 

days' shooting over well-known ground. 

" But if the inn is going to be infested 
with such cattle as this, the sooner I shift 
my quarters the better," thought Lambton 
to himself, as he quaffed his genial home- 
brewed. u I wonder if the fellow knows 
me ? Anyhow, I won't let out that I re- 
cognise him, and I'll pump him ; no know- 
ing but I might get something out of him 
which would benefit Alice." 

And so it came about that they began a 

h2 
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conversation ; for Samuel was by no means 
unwilling to do so — he, too, wanted infor- 
mation. 

•* * Will you walk into my parlour?' 
Said the spider to the fly." 

And much such a fate as befell the poor 
fly would the honest, open-hearted soldier 
receive if he allowed himself to be entangled 
in the meshes of an intrigue with that 
unctuous little man of law. They discussed 
the politics of the day, the fishing and 
shooting in the neighbourhood, and various 
topics of public interest, each one under the 
impression that he was totally unknown to 
the other, till at last they agreed to dine 

 

together at six o'clock, much against the 
grain, though, be it said, as far as Lambton 
was concerned. " Though I would eat my 
dinner with the devil himself if I thought it 
would do Alice any good," was his mental 
comment ; " and who knows what may 
come of it ?" 
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Then Samuel Forster, having rested him* 
self sufficiently, strolled out with a cigar to 
look about him a bit, and for at least two 
hours he was absent. When he returned to 
the inn there was a radiance and a beaming 
look of satisfaction about his entire counten- 
ance, which made Lambton remark, 

" Our Hampshire air seems to suit you. 
Why, you look ten years younger than you 
did this morning." 

" Ah ! it is a great treat to a Londoner to 
get a run in the country for a few hours," 
said Forster soberly, seeking, if possible, to 
subdue his outward appearance of pleasure. 

'* A few hours ! Why, you don't mean 
to say that your stay is to be so limited as 
that ?" 

" I have occupations in the metropolis 
which demand my speedy return. Soon, 
my good sir, very soon, I must leave this 
enchanting spot." 

By this time a thick drizzling rain had 
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begun to fall, and the two men, after dining 
together, were forced also to spend the 
evening together, smoking their pipes over 
the wood-fire. Samuel Forster had a good 
many racy stories to tell ; he had seen life 

 

under many varied aspects, and he made 
himself pleasant enough — that is to say, as 
pleasant as an underbred, viperish sort of 
man could make himself to a straightfor- 
ward gentleman. It would indeed require 
a village inn on a wet night to make 
the companionship even tolerable. As it 
was, Captain Lambton was by no means 
elated ; he felt he was degrading himself by 
association with a man who, he was fully 
aware, was a double-dyed rascal, and yet 
he did not see the slightest chance of elicit- 
ing a single word which could in any way 
benefit Alice. He resolved not to subject 
himself to a repetition of this infliction, 
and made up his mind to go over on the 
morrow to a country-house in the neigh- 
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bourhood, and avail himself of its master's 
invitation to dine and sleep. 

Captain Lambton, however, need not 
have troubled himself to make any arrange- 
ment on Mr. Forster s account, for, when he 
came down rather late on the following 
morning, after a sleepless night, he was met 
with the intelligence that the London gen- 
tleman had gone back to town. 

* 

" Gone off to put some devilish scheme 
into execution," said Captain Lambton to 
himself, when he heard it. "I wonder 
whether I have unwittingly given him any 
due." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE ARTIST'S STUDIO. 



u mHIS is luck!— well met, Miss Lil! 

-*- Where are you speeding away so 
fast ? — have you not even one good word to 
bestow on an old friend ?" 

Lil looked up as this salutation fell on 
her ear, and, to her no small dismay, found 
herself face to face with Seton Carruthers. 

" I am in haste, Major Carruthers ; per- 
haps you will have the kindness to allow me 
to pass," she said, coldly. 

" Not so, sweet child, until you have ex- 
plained a variety of things about which I am 
rather curious." 

" If an explanation be due at all, it is 
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from you. How did you dare to follow me 
to Mrs. Bennett's, when I told you I never 
wished to see you again?" replied Lil, 
angrily. 

"If we men were always to take for 
granted that women mean all they say, how 
disappointed many of the poor dears would 
be I" said Carruthers, laughing. 

" Once and for ever, just have the kind- 
ness to understand that I do mean what I 
say — especially when I tell you that I hate 
the very sight of you ; that I look upon you 
as a vile, bad man, and that I wish for no 
further communication with you I" 

" That is not very friendly language, to 
say the least of it," said Carruthers, growing 
angry, 

" No, it is not — and I don't mean it to 
be, that is more ! But if a man won't take 
a dismissal when he gets one, he has only 
himself to blame if he hears more plain 
truth than he bargains for." 
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44 Come, come, Miss Lil, you are not go- 
ing to be so hard on a fellow as all that — 
you are only a little more impregnable than 
the rest. Now, tell me where you are go- 
ing, there is a good girl ; and let me carry 
that basket for you, which seems far too 
ponderous for your delicate little wrists." 

44 I don't want you to touch my basket, 
thank you. I am going on an errand for 
Miss Gray." 

" Miss Gray, by Jove !" and Carruthers 
pulled his moustache." " What the devil do 
you mean ? Since when have you and Miss 
Gray rowed in the same boat ?" 

44 Since your uncalled-for intrusion obliged 
me to leave Mrs. Bennett, and I was com- 
pelled to seek Miss Gray's protection from 
your pertinacious pursuit." 

44 D n! you don't mean to say you 

have made a confidante of Poppy Gray, and 
told her of our little meetings at the Merle?" 
said Carruthers, fiercely, as his brow lower- 
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ed, and a dangerous, evil look came into his 
eyes, before which a girl possessing less 
pluck and determination than Lil would 
have quailed ; but she answered him fear- 
lessly. 

" I have told Miss Gray, and, what is 
more, I shall tell her of this meeting here 
to-day." 

44 You have told her ! Then, by the foul 
fiend himself, you shall rue the day you 
did it!" 

Lil shrugged her shoulders and laughed. 

44 1 am not afraid of you, if that is what 
you think," she said. 44 Perhaps you will 
pause another time before you insult a 
woman." 

44 Talking nonsense to a mere child is what 
you are pleased to call insulting a woman, is 
it ? However, it matters but little — there 
are two ways of telling a story, and I dare- 
say I shall be able to set it right with Miss 
Gray." 
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" Humph 1" said Lil. " I live with Miss 
Gray now, as her companion, and my advice 
to you is not to come near her. I wish you 
no ill, only just keep away, or you may re- 
ceive rougher treatment than you expect." 

" By Jove, this is too much !" said Car- 
ruthers, foaming with rage. He was very 
angry at the thought that this girl had been 
telling of his little escapade to a woman who 
he knew would view it seriously — a woman, 
too, who was one of the chief movers in a 
clique in which every man liked to appear 
at his best ; and he almost entirely lost con- 
trol over his temper, and felt as though he 
could have killed Lil on the spot. Perhaps 
her fearlessness, too, helped to exasperate 
him, for she stood there laughing as though 
the sight of his anger afforded her intense 
amusement. "It is too much, I tell you 1 
Who are you, that you should dictate terms 
and give advice to me ?" 

"Those big words are all balderdash/ 9 
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said Lil. "Let us understand each other 
for once and for aye. You go your way, 
and I'll go mine. If we meet we'll try to 
be civil, if our tempers will let us, but we 
will have no more philandering and folly, if 
you please." 

" This might have been very well if you 
had kept your own counsel, and not let your 
tongue loose — to Miss Gray, too, of all people 
in the world ; but now " 

" But now it is war to the knife ! All right 
— settle it that way, if you like. I don't care. 
Only I am not going to stop talking here 
any longer, so I wish you good morning." 
And snatching up her basket, Lil passed 
quickly on, leaving Carruthers standing on 
the pavement looking after her, biting his 
moustache, and grumbling between his teeth 
the while. It was not often that he was 
thwarted, and he smarted considerably under 
the new sensation. That that little vixen 
should be made to suffer for her insolent 
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contempt he swore. A girl who was nothing 
but mere canaille, to dare to .ride the high 
horse with him ! Why, he considered that 
he was conferring an immense favour on her 
by noticing her at all ; and then to be treated 
as though she were an indignant princess, it 
was past all brooking, But he resolved, 
nevertheless, to follow her advice, and not 
seek out Miss Gray. He must meet her in 
society sooner or later, he thought, and then 
it would be time enough to make his story 
good. Major Carruthers, like most men of 
his stamp, was a bit of a coward, and he 
felt it would require some pluck to face 
Poppy Gray, if, as he anticipated, he was 
likely to be received with cool displeasure ; 
but curses, both loud and deep, were hurled 
at Lil, for having betrayed him, as he chose 
to call it. 

And where was Lil trotting off to in such 
a business-like manner, with her basket on 
her arm, which, although it was not of the 
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unwieldy dimensions Major Carruthers 
wished to make out, yet was neither par- 
ticularly small nor very light, for it contained 
some of the good things of this life, with 
which Lil, as Miss Gray's messenger, was 
not unfrequently sent to gladden the hearts 
of those who could but ill have afforded to 
obtain such luxuries for themselves ? 

Lil's present destination was a small street 
at the back of Oxford Street — dirty, miser- 
able, and poverty-stricken. It was the first 
time she had gone there, for Miss Gray had 
only been told on the previous day of the 
dire necessity and want of help which exist- 
ed in one particular house in that locality. 
Lil, she had discovered, was no bad visitor 
among her poor neighbours ; she had lived 
so much amid poverty and wretchedness of 
every description, that she had no difficulty 
in finding the right thing to say in an emer- 
gency. Disputes would, however, occasion- 
ally arise between her and her patroness, 
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because Lil had no idea of being, to use 
her own expression, " humbugged" herself, 
or of allowing those whom she served to 
be humbugged ; and from her antecedents, 
she was far more knowing in the tricks not 
unfrequently practised by the poor on the 
rich and generous than Miss Gray could 
ever have been ; and she would occasionally 
unmask them, to Poppy's no small regret, 
for she infinitely preferred to be blind- 
folded, and did not wish to become cogni- 
zant of deception and fraud — a state of 
desired ignorance which Lil could in no 
way comprehend. 

Arrived at one of the dirtiest and shabbi- 
est houses in the street, Lil rang the bell, 
and inquired of a slatternly-looking woman 
who, after a few minutes, made her appear- 
ance, whether a family of the name of Fel- 
ton lived there. Being directed to the 
second floor, she wasted no further words, 
but trudged up the creaking staircase, and 
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knocked at the door of the room indicated. 

" Enter," said a masculine voice from the 
depths within, and Lil obeyed. 

It was a tolerably large room, but very 
void of furniture. A table and two or 
three chairs was all its complement in that 
line ; but still it was not by any means 
empty, for canvasses, old frames, broken 
models, paint-brushes, and all the addenda 
of an active painter's life, were scattered 
about in most untidy profusion. Lil's 
thoughts for a second flew to Verdier and 
his studio. Could it be in a hole like this 
that he proposed to give an entertainment ? 
But no ; this place where she now found 
herself had nothing of the dilettante 
about it ; it was an arena where a hard 
struggle was daily fought with that terrible 
wolf, hunger. 

"There are painters and painters," quoth 
Lil to herself, as, from behind his easel, a 
man emerged in a flannel shirt, with a very 
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dishevelled-looking head and a long, un- 
kempt beard. He would have been good- 
looking enough under happier auspices, but 
care and want had given hhn a dogged 
expression, and the furrowed lines on his 
face were far in advance of his actual age, 
for he was still in the years of manhood's 
prime. He smiled, however, sadly as he 
looked on Lil. There was something about 
her speaking, intelligent countenance and 
flashing eyes which could not fail to arrest 
the attention of one whose art bade him 
seek the beautiful ; and for a moment, while 
he was absorbed in gazing at her, he seemed 
to forget the load of misery which oppressed 
him, and, artist-like, he travelled suddenly 
into the regions of romance. 

" Are you Mr. Felton, the painter ?" she 
asked. 

He bowed acquiescence, and wondered 
whether this girl, with her wonderful eyes 
and hair, had come to sit for her portrait, 
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and make alike his fortune and his fame. 

" Your wife is very ill, is she not ?"' she 
said. " I have come to see if I can nurse 
her, or do anything for her." 

Jack Felton set his palette on the table, 
and looked at her with a bewildered sort of 
stare. 

u Are you a ministering angel, or whence 
dome you in this hour of need ?" he asked. 

" No angel at all, but of the earth — very 
earthy," said Lil, laughing. " I have come 
from Miss Gray, who is a great patroness of 
Art in all its branches, and who, hearing 
yesterday that your wife was very ill, has 
despatched me with a few delicacies such as 
sick people like, hoping that she may be 
induced to partake of them. Can I see her ?" 

" My wife will regard a visit from a 
sweet, kind, lovely lady like yourself as the 
greatest honour and blessing," replied the 
painter, formally; and he disappeared into 
an inner room, probably tp acquaint his 

i2 
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wife of the honour and blessing which was 
in store for her, and Lil was left for a few 
minutes to look round her at her leisure. 

" Stiff and formal, like his talk — that man 
will never do any good till he drops bom- 
bast," was her verdict, as she looked at the 
half-finished picture on the easel. "No 
wonder he is poor. I should like to shake 
him, and those figures too — they are far too 
stately and self-impressed to be pleasant ; 
yet, if I mistake not, there is merit, though 
the whole thing looks as if he had never 
seen a country landscape save through a 
telescope from this window. Yes, Mr. Ver- 
dier is right, Nature is the only monitress 
Art should have — a touch of nature is the 
very thing wanting here." 

" Sweet lady, you are gazing on my pic- 
ture — you have an artist's soul. Tell me, 
do you commend or condemn ?" said Felton, 
as he returned into the room, and stood 
behind her. 
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u I know nothing about pictures," an- 
swered Lil. " But isn't it difficult to suc- 
ceed in landscapes when you have only 
chimney-pots to look at ?" 

The man sighed. 
—-*' I ^ream of those I dwelt among as a 
W)y, and try to re-produce them on my 
canvas. There is a pleasure, lady, in dwell- 
ing, though it be only in imagination, in 
scenes which remind you of the far-off past.' 1 

44 Living for the present would be more 
lucrative, I should think," said Lil. " Do 
pictures like this bring in much money ?" 

" Not a sou," said the artist, colouring up. 

" And how then do you manage to live at 
all ?" 

He turned a canvas round, which stood 
with its face to the wall, and displayed a 
remarkably pretty interior,- with a soft, 
warm, sunsetty light streaking into a room 
through an open casement, 

11 Good," said Lil—" I like that." 
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" It is a copy/' he remarked, sorrowfully, 
" done to order for a dealer ; and by such 
work I manage to gain a miserable pit- 
tance for my wife and children." 

The man's bombast had broken down 
now — in revealing the truth of his position,- 
he forgot to assume the tall manner which, 
was so little in accordance with his surround- 
ings. 

Lil laid her hand kindly on his shoulder. 

u i Nil desperandum' is my motto — let it 
be yours," she said. u Don't try to paint any 
more big parks and grand, uncomfortable- 
looking courtiers, such as nobody cares about, 
and you never see ; but take a subject from 
every-day life." 

" My every-day life ! — what is it ?" he 
murmured — " poverty !" 

" Well, never mind, it tells its tale, and a 
thrilling one, too. Paint this room, for in- 
stance, with that cobwebby, dusty light 
struggling through the old green curtains — 
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everything just as it is, in untidy confusion, 
a child or two in the foreground. You have 
children, I think — make them sit for models. 
The scene, I'll warrant, will be readier to 
touch an English fancy than those grand, 
meaningless affairs/ 1 

Miss Lil was getting on as an art-con- 
noisseur, when she came to give advice to a 
real living painter. So she evidently thought 
herself, for she stopped suddenly, and blush- 
ed as she said, 

" But I don't know by what right I am dic- 
tating to you — not by that of being able to 
do anything myself; only, if you will paint 
carefully such a picture as I have suggested, 
I will try to find you a purchaser." 

The artist looked radiant with pleasure, 
and kissed Lil's hand in a courtly fashion, as 
he bowed low in acknowledgment. 

" But may I not hope that you will your- 
self graciously favour me with a sitting ?" 

" Some day, perhaps, as a recompence, if 
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this picture turns out a success," she said, co- 
quettishly. " Now bring me to your wife." 
He led the way into an inner room, where, 
on a mattress on the floor, lay an emaciated, 
feeble-looking woman. A baby about a 
fortnight old was in her arms, while two 
naturally pretty but half-starved-looking 
children were sitting on the floor, amusing 
themselves with some broken toys ; and an 
elder boy and girl were, one reading, the 
other working, by the window. Lil took it 
all in at a glance. Such scenes as these 
were not new to her. She began to talk at 
once, in her cheery, off-hand way ; and per- 
haps the sight of her glowing face, and the 
sound of her joyous voice, so full of en- 
couragement and hope, did that weary, sick 
woman almost as much good as the nourish- 
ing food which Lil, in Miss Grays name, 
promised her that she should receive daily, 
till she was set upon her legs again. And 
Lil listened more patiently than was her 
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wont on such occasions to the poor woman's 
murmurings about her husband. That he 
would paint things which would not sell, 
seemed to rile the half-starved wife, who 
evidently looked upon a picture as she would 
have done on a cabbage, a piece of cloth, or 
any other marketable commodity. Why 
Jack Felton's pictures were condemned by 
the art-critics she would never have found 
out as Lil had done ; but then she was a 
meek, soft, crumpled little woman, at her 
best, and had never in her life ventured to 
have an opinion of her own, or attempted to 
start an original idea. So Lil listened and 
encouraged. 

" All right, Mrs. Felton, don't you worry 
— only get strong, for the sake of the brats. 
Times are going to look up. I'll bring 
some people to see your husband, who'll put 
him right about his pictures." 

For Lil, be it known, had rather taken to 
these people. She did not at all object to 
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playing a patronizing part, which she found 
she could do with Mrs. Felton. The man, 
too, amused and interested her, there was 
such a mixture of pomposity and strong 
feeling about him. Two very antagonistic 
elements they were to assert themselves, 
turn about, in any one character. 

" One of the two must be acting," thought 
Lil. " Poor dear man ! I believe he has as- 
sumed that highly florid style to impress 
people with an idea of his greatness, till it 
has become a part of himself. That non- 
sense must be rooted out, and then we shall 
be able to make something of him." 

So, at last, she took leave of her new 
friends, promising to return very soon, and 
bring Miss Gray to make their acquaintance. 
Then she trotted home, so thoroughly and 
enthusiastically taken up by the thoughts 
of how these people might be helped, and h 

started on a better and higher way in life, 
that she entirely forgot all about her meet- 
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ing with Major Carruthers, but sat down in 
Miss Gray's little sanctum, and gave her a 
graphic account of her visit, such as Lil 
only could give— greatly, too, to that lady's 
satisfaction. Nothing pleased her so much 
as to see Lil's generous impulses fully stirred, 
and her whole energies awake, and ready 
to help her poor striving neighbours. 

u And now there is a treat in store for 
you, child," said Miss Gray, when she had 
heard all Lil had to say, and concurred in 
her little plans. u The long-deferred exhi- 
bition of Mr. Verdier's picture is to come off 
at last ; all the world is to be invited to see 
it next week, yourself included." 

Was it likely that Lil should remember 
Major Carruthers and his war-threats now ? 
No, as completely as though they had never 
existed, did he and his affairs pass out of 
her recollection — for the time, at least ; and 
Miss Gray, amid the brighter and more 
congenial talk, was not made acquainted 
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with the terras on which she now stood with 
her rascally admirer. 

44 Oh ! I am so happy, dear Miss Gray !" 
she said, as she threw her arms round the 
neck of her patroness in an outburst of feel- 
ing. "What can I ever do, even in the 
very smallest way, to repay you for all your 
kindness to me ?" 

Miss Gray smiled, and stroked the girl's 
sun-lit hair, as she quoted Kingsley in her 
soft sweet voice — 

" Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever — 
Do noble deeds, not dream them, all day long, 
And so make life, death, and that vast for ever, 
One grand sweet song." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A MOLE IN THE EARTH. 

A NTOINE VERDIER'S rooms, overlook- 
-^*- ing the park, were as unlike poor Jack 
Felton's as even Lil could wish them to be. 
In fact, they so far surpassed in luxury any- 
thing that that young lady's developing 
knowledge of what people of civilized habits, 
and possessed of artistic tastes, consider the 
necessaries of life, that she was somewhat 
startled when she beheld them. True, that 
Miss Gray's little house was rich in gems, 
and Lil, during her residence there, had 
formed a personal acquaintance with speci- 
mens of brtC'h'brac of every age, and from 
every clime ; but still, notwithstanding the 
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home of beauty in which she dwelt with 
her kind patroness, it had never struck her 
that a man would live all bv himself in such 
voluptuous, luxurious, enchanting quarters 
as Mr. Verdier's turned out to be, and Lil 
was fairly astonished as she wended her 
way up the pretty staircase, replete with 
flowers and statuettes, and stood lost in be- 
wilderment at the elegant little drawing- 
room, so artistically appointed, so velvety, 
and satin ny, and soft, that it looked more 
like a fairy princess's bower than the morn- 
ing-room of an ambitious, struggling young 
artist. But then, when Verdier himself 
came forward to welcome them, even Mr. 
Brown, who had accompanied Miss Gray 
and Lil, ceased to be surprised at what he 
saw. How could " Beauty Verdier " have 
other than such a house as this ? The sur- 
roundings, and the soft delicate beauty of 
the man, were in perfect harmony. Miss 
Gray and her party were the first guests to 
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arrive, Poppy having consented to assist 
" her boy," as she called Verdier, to do the 
honours of the occasion. 

" Oh, Mr. Brown, isn't this lovely 1 
Were you ever in such a place as this be- 
fore ?" asked Lil of her old master, as they 
stood for a few minutes apart from the 
others, who were discussing an intaglio 
which Verdier had lately purchased. 

The good old bookseller shook his head. 

" I shouldn't be here now if I had known 
where I was coming to," he answered, smil- 
ing. "You invited me to come and see 
your new friend, the artist's, last picture, 
and you bring me to a prince's fete. It is 
not the place for you and me, Lil — we have 
work to do." 

" Nonsense, dear old master ; these peo- 
ple are only a little bit in advance of 
us, that is all — in point of civilization, I 
mean. They work too ; but, for all that, I 
dare aver there won't be anyone here to- 
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day, who knows half as much as you do." 
" Brava, Mademoiselle ! " cried Verdier, 
who had heard Lil's speech ; " though I 
have not had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Brown before to-day, yet, from all I have 
heard about him, I echo the sentiment. It 
is we poor butterflies, who cannot live with- 
out all this garish splendour and bright 
colouring, who should be ashamed — not 
you," he said, turning with his courteous 
affable manner to the old bookseller. " You 
with your philosophy, and your mass of real 
solid knowledge, carry your pleasures about 
in your brain, never to leave you as long as 
intellect exists ; while we should fade out . 
and die, if we had not these outward ap- 
pliances and gew-gaws to nourish us." 

Mr. Brown smiled ; the glamour which 
Verdier cast on all who knew him, of both 
sexes, had not failed to reach the old man 
too. 

u The child has exaggerated my merits, I 
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fear," he said, meekly ; " I am only a 
literary dustman — a very unpretentious call- 
ing. 

" Dust has its ethics — as Mr. Ruskia has 
taught us," said Verdier, laughing ; " and to 
know the various qualities of the rare old 
dust you gather up, is no mean occupation, 
whatever you may say, Mr. Brown. Were 
I not a painter, I would be a book- worm ! 
May I come and have a rummage among 
your stores some day ?" 

"With pleasure," replied the old man, 
his eye kindling, as he found this handsome 
youngster was not quite so empty-pated and 
taken up with vanity as his surroundings 
would at first have led you to expect. 

The steady-going old book-vendor, who 
was a grub himself, knew nothing of the 
pictorial side of life, and he was beginning 
to quake for Lil's future, when he saw her 
entirely in her element among these people. 
Now he began to understand what Ned 
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Boycott had meant when he said that Lil 
had passed out of their life for ever. 

Guests now poured in, and the con- 

« 

versation became more general — and a 
strange mixture of the various shades and 
grades in society the assemblage was which 
filled Antonio Verdier's rooms on that parti- 
cular afternoon. The fashionable world 
was very fairly represented, considering the 
time of year, by some members of it who 
were, or thought they were, cognoscenti in mat- 
ters of art ; and by others who came there 
because they were fascinated by the attract- 
ive manners and handsome face of u Beauty 
Verdier." Need we say that the sex of the 
last class was essentially feminine. But 
Verdier's own particular friends and pets 
belonged to a world of which these great 
people knew nothing ; and which th.ey only 
condescended to meet " because, you see, 
one must meet these people in a painter's 
studio ; and, after all, it is something new 
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and pleasing — they are so eccentric and odd!" 
Thus did the crSme de la crSme, as they be- 
lieved themselves to be, prattle of their Bo- 
hemian neighbours, who, the chances are, 
get the best of it in life after all, for, though 
they may be deficient in luxuries, yet they 
have the intellect, and, though their pockets 
may not be lined with bank-notes, and their 
credit at their bankers may be nil, yet at 
all events they are not bored by convention- 
alities, but can live as free as air, a tho- 
roughly nomadic existence — a life of happi- 
ness which can only be attained by those 
who work con amove for their daily bread. 
There are few who, like Verdier, can com- 
bine Bohemianism and gold, and for this 
reason he was perhaps himself scarcely a 
true Bohemian. 

Old Brown grew more contented with 
his position when he saw some of Verdier's 
friends, many of whom were well-known to 
him ; for, notwithstanding his humility, the 

x2 
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bookseller was more or less a man of mark ; 
no one could have worked so indefatigably 
in the cause of education as he had done 
without bringing himself into a prominent 
position, amid a certain clique ; and Lil, who 
had kept near him for some time, lest the 
dear old master should feel himself neg- 
lected in the throng, now went off to Miss 
Gray, with the intelligence that " Padre 
Brown," as she not unfrequently called him, 
was quite happy, for he had got into an ani- 
mated discussion on the working of the new 
system for the education of the masses. 
But when Lil looked round her, she almost 
wished she had stayed where she was, and 
listened once more to the master's oft-re- 
peated strictures on his pet topic, for stand- 
ing not very far from Miss Gray was her 
bug-bear, Major Carruthers, talking to Sophy 
Denman, who had been permitted to come 
to-day, as a great treat, to see Mr. Verdier s 
new picture. 
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" What a little minx it is 1" thought Lil 
to herself, as she looked at them. " Why, 
she is chaffing with that man as though she 
were twenty, and yet she wasn't brought up 
in an alley. I wish Miss Gray had not 
asked me to look after her, for she will do 
some queer thing some day, and then I shall 
be blamed." 

At this moment Seton Carruthers turned 
round and bowed to Lil, who returned his 
salutation by a haughty toss of her pretty 
head. 

44 Lil Daly !" cried Miss Denrnan, now 
seeing her for the first time, " I have been 
looking for you everywhere. You are to 
come to us to-morrow and spend the day. 
Mamma is going to take the babies to see 
some relations, so I shall be alone." 

Lil flushed up and looked angry at the 
somewhat imperious command. 

U I shall go where Miss Gray tells me, 
and I believe she has an engagement for 
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me to-morrow," she answered, totally for- 
getting that she had intended to put up with 
Sophy's moods. 

" Miss Gray will send you to me if I want 
you," replied Miss Denman. 

" Will she ? We'll see about that. Miss 
Gray, dear," she cried, interrupting that 
lady, who was in conversation with some 
one else, — " Miss Gray, dear, need I go to 
Bayswater to spend the day to-morrow? 
Are we not engaged elsewhere ?" 

" Certainly ; you need not go unless you 
like," answered Poppy, looking very much 
surprised at Lil's heightened colour and ex- 
cited face. 

u There, you hear that, Miss Denman? 
You see, I am not a slave, though some 
people would like me to be one." 

" Hush ! hush ! Lil, my child," said Poppy, 
quietly, as she turned round to see what it 
all meant. When her eye fell on Major 
Oarruthers, the mystery seemed explained. 
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She looked at hira calmly, with that cool, 
searching glance which is so very hard to 
bear, and then^ she bowed her head almost 
imperceptibly — just so much that he could 
not say she had cut him, and no more. His 
face became a sort of purple colour, and his 
blood-shot eyes glared. It was quite true, 
then, that that little vixen had been calum- 
niating him to her patroness. " I am 
afraid I cannot spare Lil to you to-morrow," 
said Poppy, quietly, addressing Sophy. " We 
have cut out a great deal of work to do. 
On the following day you come, I think, to 
have your French lesson at my house ; and 
you may stop on with us, if your mamma 
will let you. I daresay we shall be able to 
amuse ourselves. " 

There was no gainsaying Miss Gray, so 
Sophy sulked, and did not answer. She 
wanted Lil on the following day, and was 
very much out of temper at not getting her 
own way. Had she seen the look of tri- 
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uraph in Lil's eyes, she would probably 
have been more angry still ; but though it 
escaped her notice, Carruthers saw it, and 
the sight gave him no pleasure. Nor was 
his good-humour at all increased by Verdier, 
who came up at this moment and spoke to 
Lil. 

44 Now, Mademoiselle, for the picture. 
To-day's little fete is in your honour, you 
know, so you must lead the way." And he 
opened an inner door which led into his 
atelier. 

But Lil shrank back — she was not natu- 
rally shy, but to be singled out before all 
these people was more than she could quite 
understand. 

" Please, Miss Gray, will you go in first ?" 
she said, turning, as she always did in her 
troubles, to Poppy. 

" You are a foolish boy. When will you 
learn not to act under impulse ?" Miss Gray 
half whispered, smiling, to Verdier, as she 
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took Lil'8 arm within her own, and thev 
passed into the studio together. 

The result of Verdiers work, during his 
self-banishment amid the Surrey hills, was 
the finishing of a picture which he had long 
before sketched out — a poetic, dreamy, moon- 
light scene, which had matured into a beauty 
it would probably never otherwise have 
attained, save for the hours he had spent 
dwelling amid natural effects, and noting 
the wondrous cloud-land as revealed by the 
half-hidden rays of 

" That orbed maiden, with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon ;" 

which he had so skilfully and truthfully 
depicted on his canvas. It was the general 
verdict that Antoine Verdier had surpassed 
himself; and he hung his head as though 
half ashamed of the buzz of admiration 
which greeted him as his picture was dis- 
played to view. For a moment he looked 
at Lil — the tear-drops stood full and glisten- 
ing in her large eyes, and her cheeks were 
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flushed with excitement. He smiled, and 
fell back into the further part of the room ; 
her mute gratification pleased him perhaps 
better than all the fulsome adulation of this 
little crowd of flatterers. Was not the party- 
given in honour of Miss Gray's young com- 
panion, to introduce her — a neophyte in 
art — into some of its Eleusinian mysteries ? 
— and was it not gratifying to feel that so 
far his matinee was a success, and that she 
was pleased ? 

u More bay wreaths, my good fellow ! 
Why, surely your brow must ache with 
them by this time," said Carruthers, upon 
whom the young painter stumbled in his 
hasty retreat. 

"A certain soi-disanf philosopher, who 
occasionally breaks out in proverbs, tells us 
that ' there is a magnanimity in reckless- 
ness of fame;' but I am afraid I have 
scarcely reached that happy state yet," an- 
swered Verdier, laughing. 
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The intoxication of success, the delight of 
feeling that all was going well with him in 
life, was upon him ; and although a certain 
something which jarred kept him from 
reckoning Carruthers among his intimates, 
yet at that moment he felt as if he could 
almost have embraced him, he was so 
happy, and at peace with all mankind. 

" Hero-worship has its fascinations, no 
doubt," said Carruthers, with a half-sneer. 
" By the way, you seem to have added a 
new votary to your list." 

" Whom do you mean ?" 

" Why, that little vagrant we all made ac- 
quaintance with on the Parade at Cowes. 
What queer people Miss Gray does take up 
with, by Jove I She might as well have 
made a few inquiries before she took that 
girl under the shadow of her wings, I should 
have thought." 

" Wherefore ? What do you know about 
her?" 
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"I? What should I know, save what 
any man may know about a girl who has 
played the adventuress ever since she could 
speak ? And then to see her here — by gad, 
it is rather surprising I It is only innocent, 
simple-minded fellows like you, my dear 
Verdier, who would think this sort of thing 
all right." 

Verdier s well-formed eyebrows arched 
resolutely, and he fidgeted nervously at his 
long, fair beard. " What does this cursed 
baboon mean by his insinuations?" he 
thought; but he did not trust himself to 
speak. Verdier had at all times perfect 
command over his temper, and on the pre- 
sent occasion he did not forget that he was 
the host. 

" He knows nothing of my acquaintance 
with the young lady," quoth Carruthers to 
himself. " Strange that Miss Gray has not 
made a confidante of her pet." 

After a moment the young painter re* 
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covered his sang-froid, and said coolly, 

" Women are omniscient in these matters, 
my good fellow, and I rely on Miss Gray's 
judgment. Miss Daly is a great favourite 
of hers." 

u Ah ! I wish I had your faith and belief 
in women ; but I am afraid you will awaken 
some day from a charming dream, to find 
reality not quite so pleasant." 

44 Anyhow, let me enjoy the mirage while 
it lasts. Nothing in this world will bear 
close investigation, my dear Carruthers. 
Rob an artist of his dreams, and he would 
cease to be an artist. You realistic fellows 
are, I am afraid, sadly out of place in our 
world — eh, Mr. Brown, what do you think ?" 
For the bookseller passed close to them on 
his way back from contemplating the picture 
of the day. 

44 As long as a man attains success, it mat- 
ters little by what road he reaches the goal," 
said the old man, sententiously. 
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" That is the most unorthodox speech I 
ever heard proceed from the lips of a steady- 
going, orthodox man, such as I believe you 
to be," cried Verdier, in his buoyant, boyish 
way. 

" It only seems so on the surface," was 
the reply. " For real success can never be 
attained but by Truth, and Truth never soils 

» 

its integrity by a mean, grovelling action." 

u The beautiful and the true, those are the 
mistresses we will drink to in our flowing 
cups to-night," cried Verdier, enthusiastically. 
" For you will stay and dine with me, after 
all the people are gone ? Nor will we for- 
get a bumper to our better acquaintance, 
and the furtherance of our pet theories." 

The old man shook his head. 

" My life is passed in cloudland, yours in 
sunshine," he said, smiling. " We had best 
keep to our respective lots." 

" Pooh, nonsense ! I will take no denial. 
The clouds are seen to the greatest advan- 
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tage when the sun peeps out from among 
them. Besides, I have an infinity of things 
to show you, and ask your Qpihion about. 
I will take no denial — you must stay." 

And so it was decided. Verdier seemed 
to have bewitched old Brown, who would 
have regarded the man as insane who had 
told him in the morning that he was going 
to' dine in the middle of the night with the 
handsomest young painter in London. They 
passed on together into the outer room, and 
Carruthers turned to Sophy Denman. 

" 4 Let us crown ourselves with rose-buds 
before they be withered ' would not be an 
inappropriate text for this atelier" he said 
sneeringly. " Sijppose you were to employ 
yourself in illuminating it, Miss Denman ?" 

u I can't draw ; I wish I could ; wouldn't 
it be fun ?" she answered, laughing noisily. 
4i Such nonsense, all this kind of thing, isn't 
it ?" 

44 1 thoroughly concur," he said. " You 
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aad I are quite outcasts among all these 
clever, accomplished people. I feel quite 
small." 

44 Oh ! I don't do that," answered Sophy. 
44 1 don't know why members of the aris- 
tocracy should feel small when they come 
in contact with the working-classes. My 
father is a gentleman, and I don't mean to 
work, whatever Miss Gray and Lil may say." 

Major Carruthers, vaurien though he was, 
could not resist a smile as he thought that 
Sir Stephen Denman was not the very best 
specimen of a gentleman, sans peur et sans 
reproche ; but he forbore to make any re- 
mark — he was Sophy's father, and she 
seemed to be first favourite just now. He 
only asked quietly, 

44 Is Miss Lil a great friend of yours ?" 

44 Friend of mine ! Why, she is a paid 
dependant." 

44 She has the pride and hauteur of a 
high-born damsel." 
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" She is very stuck-up, if that be what 
you mean, and she thinks no one knows 
anything but herself." 

"She is no fool, or she would not be 
where she is; and it is rather strange to me 
to see her there." 

"Have you made her acquaintance be- 
fore to-day ?" asked Sophy, looking full at 
him. 

This was rather an awkward question, 
but he answered it promptly. 

u In the Isle of Wight— yes." 

"And you think she is not of much 
account ?" 

" I did not say so, Miss Denman. As a 
dependant she may be very well, but as a 
friend, cest autre chose." 

Thus Seton Carruthers began his evil 
work of trying to undermine the ground 
which poor Lil thought was terra firma. 
How far he shall succeed the sequel must 
prove ; but he had already said enough to 
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Sophy Denman to make her more over- 
bearing in her conduct to Lil than she was 
even inclined to be before ; while on Ver- 
dier a shadow had fallen, caused, though he 
scarcely knew it, by Carruthers's words. 
That Carruthers, a man whom he despised, 
should have the power to influence him 
about any living being, especially one to 
whom he had already learnt to feel kindly 
disposed, was a thought he would have re- 
pudiated with scorn. But still words have 
weight, never mind from whence they come ; 
and that Carruthers's inuendos had taken 
just the edge off the pleasure he felt in the 
afternoon's festivities there is little doubt. 
Nothing of importance had been said, and 
yet that nothing jarred. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE SHADOW OF DISTRUST. 

" VTEEDLEWORK, Mademoiselle !— the 
-*-* first time during our acquaintance 
that I ever saw you engaged on that occu- 
pation !" exclaimed Verdier, as he entered 
Miss Gray's drawing-room on the afternoon 
of the day succeeding the exhibition of his 
picture, and saw Lil busily stitching at what 
looked like a child's frock. 

u Unusual events produce counter events 
of an equally unusual nature," said Lil, 
laughing, as she held up the tiny garment, 
and looked at him saucily, her bright eyes 
gleaming the while. 

" What does it all mean ?" asked Verdier, 
turning to Miss Gray for an explanation. 

l2 
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"That Lil has some proteges, whom, it 
seems, she is going to clothe, feed — in fact, 
generally advise and nurture," said Miss 
Gray, laughing. 

" Now, Miss Gray, dear, please don't be 
quizzical. I feel rather shy in my new 
capacity of patroness, and, you know, you 
said , you wished me to look after these 
people all by myself." 

Verdier sat down in an arm-chair in his 
graceful, indolent fashion. 

" I had come to ask you what you 
thought of yesterday's gathering, but I must 
first of all have my curiosity gratified about 
this new mystery. Proceed— relate — am I 
not to be allowed to help?" 

'* Of course you are. I am counting on 
your assistance — he is a painter." 

" Who ? — not the wearer of that minute 
garment, surely?" 

" No, the father ; and he is going to take 
my portrait, and send it to the exhibition 
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next year. I gave him permission this 
morning." 

Verdier's countenance fell. 

" The deuce he is I I thought I was to 
have that honour, and I have been planning 
such a lovely dress." 

44 Oh! Mr. Verdier, you never asked 
me !" and Lil dropped the work into her 
lap, and looked very grave* and sorry. 

" Didn't I ? Well, no matter ; I daresay 
your new friend will do you more justice. 
Who is he ?" 

But Lil did not answer him immediately, 
and Verdier sat and watched her, secretly 
pleased, perhaps, at the look of annoyance 
and regret so plainly depicted on her ex- 
pressive face. 

44 Why do you tease the child, Antoine ?" 
asked Miss Gray, amused at Lil's look of 
misery about such a trifle, but at the same 
time rather annoyed at the sort of feeling 
which seemed to have sprung up between 
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her two children, as she called them, which 
she was beginning to think lodked very 
much like flirting. Antoine, too, had pro- 
raised to be so careful — she must have a 
little serious talk with him later. 

" Tease Mademoiselle, my dear Poppy ! 
— I would not tease her for the world. 
On the contrary, I think she is teasing me ; 

but I daresay I shall survive it ; and since 

< 

the name of this wonderful portrait-painter 
seems to be a secret, suppose we talk of 
something else. Yesterday's matinee was 
not without its beneficial effects. I have 
sold my picture." 

" I am so glad !" cried Lil, enthusiasti- 
cally, though her eyes Were full of tears, 
and there was a choking sensation in her 
throat. 

Verdier bowed somewhat coldly, and 
continued his conversation to Miss Gray. 

" Not such a bad little sum either. £250 
for a moonlight is fair, I think — eh, Poppy ?" 
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" Bravo !" she said. " You will take ray 
advice again, shut up your London atelier, 
and retire to solitude and the hills." 

"When the Spring comes, perhaps I 
shall go on a long travel in foreign lands, 
and get some new effects." And he looked 
sideways at Lil ; but she was playing with 
her work, all interest in which seemed to 
have ceased, and she kept her eyes cast 
down upon her lap, as though she were 
afraid of trusting herself to look up. 

" A la bonne heure F cried Poppy. " I 
approve. The art-loving world may expect 
some surprises, for you are sure to bring 
back some sketches which will develop into 
great pictures. If you will only bear in 
mind that you are not to rest on your 
oars because you are successful." 

" What an energetic being it is 1" said 
Verdier, laughing, as he took Miss Gray's 
hand. u Do you never dream, Poppy, 
either by night or by day ?" 
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" Certainly not. I leave all those follies 
to yon silly children. My dreaming days 
have long since passed." 

A sad expression crossed her face for 
a moment; Transient though it was, it, 
however, served to shew the two who were 
watching her that all in the past had not 
been so smooth and bright as Poppy's pre- 
sent cheerful, pleasant life would have led 
them to believe. And Lil, who had raised 
her large full eyes, though she had not ven- 
tured to speak, began to wonder what the 
memories were which Verdier's words had 
awakened. 

"With me, to cease to dream were to 
cease to live," said Antoine, as he threw 
himself back in his chair; "but then, as 
Carruthers says, I am too innocent and 
simple-minded for this work-a-day world." 

At the mention of Carruthers's name, Lil's 
face grew scarlet, and, in a moment, the re- 
collection of the conversation of the previous 
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day flashed upon Verdier — that unpleasant 
something of which he had been struggling 
so long to divest himself came back with 
renewed force. There had, then, been an ac- 
quaintance between Major Carruthers and 
Miss Gray's young companion. That the 
suspicion gave him pain, there is little 
doubt, for he was far more taken by her 
beauty and her espieglerie than he had as 
yet acknowledged, even to himself. He 
had heard Lil's praises sung loudly and long 
by Mr. Brown, during their tete-a-tete din- 
ner, and while they were buzzing in his 
willing ears he had forgotten Major Car- 
ruthers s words, but now this sudden con- 
sciousness on her part, when the Major's 
name was mentioned, made him believe and 
think — he knew not what ! Altogether, the 
trio which was generally so harmonious in 
Poppy's studio, was terribly out of tune to- 
day ; and, probably, none of the little party 
was sorry when a visitor was announced in 
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the person of a venerable antiquarian, an 
old man for whom Miss Gray had an im- 
mense reverence and respect, but who, as 
he crept down into the vale of years, grew 
very prolix and tiresome in the account he 
gave of the researches and discoveries to 
which he had devoted his life. 

For a long half hour they sat and listened 
patiently to the old man s wandering talk, 
till at last Poppy took him into another 
room to see some fossils which had been 
found by her father, when some old re- 
mains were being removed for the erection 
of a new building which he was superintend- 
ing. And Lil and Verdier were left alone, 
but for a minute or two neither spoke. Lil 
was the first to break the silence. 

"Mr. Verdier, why are you displeased 
with me — what have I done ? I thought 
we were to be friends and allies for life. I 
did not imagine that promising to sit for my 
picture to a poor artist, struggling almost 
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against hope to procure bread for his wife 
and children, would have been so grave an 
offence in your eyes. I did not know, when 
you kindly consented to be my guide and 
teacher in matters connected with Art, that 
I was bound as a slave to her master," said 
Lil, whose pride had been rankling under 
Verdier s coolness. 

" Pardon me, Mademoiselle ; nothing was 
further from my thoughts — you are at per- 
fect liberty to bestow your favours on whom 
you will." 

" Oh ! Mr. Verdier, how unkind, how un- 
just you are !" cried Lil, impetuously. 
44 What favours have I, a poor dependent, 
to bestow ? — and how was I to know that 
you had the slightest desire to reproduce 
my face on canvas ? If I had — " and she 
stopped short on the sudden, with the 
womanly instinct that she was going to say 
too much. 

u I acknowledge I was wrong," answered 
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Verdier, smiling at her excitement ; " but 
please finish your sentence. What would 
you have done had you known what I 
wished for ?" 

44 Ask another time when you want a 
thing, and then you will get a straightfor- 
ward answer whether you are to have it or 
not," she said, laughing. 

As Verdier recovered, from his sulks, she 
fell back into her usually chaffy vein ; but 
Lil's offence had been graver in Verdier's 
eyes than she imagined, . and he did not 
respond as usual to her gay sallies, but 
answered haughtily, 

44 Far be it from me to imagine that I 
should receive all that I might have the 
temerity to ask from you." 

Lil looked at him in surprise. 

44 Really, Mr. Verdier, I cannot compre- 
hend what you mean? What is the shadow 
which has fallen on our pleasant friendship ?" 

44 The shadow of distrust," he replied, as 
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he rose and looked out of the window. 

" I wish I had never gone to see those 
nasty people in their attic," burst out Lil, in 
her old impetuous way. " I shall hate them 
for ever now, as much as I was prepared to 
like them before. " 

Verdier stroked his beard, and looked' 
very grave ; he was not thinking of the 
people in the attic, but of Lil's other ac- 
quaintance ; and yet he could not make up 
his mind to ask her what she knew of him. 
After a minute or two he turned round 
from contemplating the carriages in the 
street, and looked at her. She was very 
lovely as she sat there, a warm colour 
mantling her cheeks, her large eyes gleam- 
ing with excitement. She had thrown her 
work on to the floor in her impatience, and 
was pushing back her rich auburn hair from 
her brow, with the old gesture, which had 
been less apparent of late, in her calmer, 
quieter life. Her foot, too, was being 
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rapidly tapped up and down on the floor, 
with a very irritable movement. 

The sight of Lil in this stormy mood won 
Antoine Verdier back to his belief in her — 
he had a theory that only calm, unruffled 
characters deceive ; that a tempestuous, un- 
even nature is ever truthful. Now Verdier 
could never pardon falsehood and intrigue, 
especially in a woman ; and from the first 
he had taken a fancy to Lil on account of 
her straightforward bluntness, in which he 
would have believed infallibly, but for Car- 
ruthers's inuendos and her own scarlet face. 

" Mademoiselle, can you forgive me ?" he 
said, as he stood before her and took her 
hand. " I am sorry I have annoyed you. 
Let us be friends again." 

" What is the use," cried Lil, u if you are 
going to quarrel with me again on the slight- 
est pretext ? Oh ! I wish I had never come 
into this world of yours at all I I wish I 
had never been taught that there is any- 
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thing better than the hard, rugged life in 
the black alley I" And she laid her head 
on the arm of her chair, and began to sob 
violently. 

u Mademoiselle Lili," cried Verdier, who 
never could bring his soft, half-foreign ac- 
cents to pronounce the short, sharp abbrevia- 
tion, Lil — " Mademoiselle Lili, do not weep, 
I beg of you. I wish I had been dead before 
I had caused these tears. Look up — do ! If 
Miss Gray were to come in, what would she 
say or think ?" 

The courtly Verdier, who had been ac- 
customed to associate with great ladies, and 
who had frequently been a witness of their 
well-pent emotions under circumstances of 
trial and annoyance, scarcely knew what to 
do or say to this wild child of nature ; and 
yet he was more than ever in love with Lil, 
the variability of whose moods had won 
him from the first. But she sat on, wholly 
regardless of his words, and let her angry 
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tears flow unrestrainedly ; and still Verdier 
purred over her, and sought to soothe her. 

" Go and leave me !" she cried, angrily. 
"You say you distrust me — why do you 
speak to me at all ?" 

" Lili, listen to me," said Verdier, taking 
both her hands — " Lili, I love you." 

Lil started up and looked at him, while 
all the bright colour left her face. She sat 
there for a moment motionless, like a white 
breathing statue. 

" You love me, and yet you cannot trust 
me ! — poor Mr. Verdier, how I pity you !" 
she said at last, in a calm, low voice, which 
was such a contrast to her previous stormy, 
impetuous accents. 

" I do trust you — I do believe you, Lili, 
my darling, only give me the right to do 
so." 

Lil shook her head sorrowfully. 

" No, Mr. Verdier ; distrust is an icicle 
which love cannot melt. What I have done 
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to merit your suspicions, I know not. Life 
in an alley can be as honest as life in a 
palace — both have their temptations, 1 
think; but perhaps it is scarcely natural 
that you- should altogether trust a gutter- 
child. Mr. Brown and Ned were right — I 
should have stayed with them." 

" Lili, dearest, you mistake me. I care 
not for your early life — I love you fondly, 
devotedly ; but Carruthers " 

Lil sprang to her feet, and her eyes glared 
like those of some young panther going to 
leap on her prey. 

" So he has begun his work," she said — 
" no wonder you distrust me, Mr. Verdier, 
if you allow your mind to be poisoned by 
such as he, base wretch that he is ! — and I 
might have been so happy but for him I" 

" Then you do love me, Lili, darling ? — 
ah I the avowal has slipped out !" and he 
put his arm round her and kissed her pas- 
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sionately; but she broke away from him, 

« 

and stood looking at him defiantly. 

" Whether I love you or not is no matter 
now," she said proudly. " Till the taint of 
Major Carruthers's slanders has left your 
mind, let us be as strangers." 

"LAI, don't take my foolish words so 
seriously — forget that they were ever 
spoken." 

" Yes," she said sadly, " let us both try 
to forget all the words that have been 
spoken to-day — it were far better so." 

"Why all?" he asked. 

" Because we may live to regret them." 

"Is the knowledge of my love so dis- 
tasteful to you that you regret even its 
avowal?" 

Lil was still as pale as death — cold, mo- 
tionless, rigid, as she stood, there before 
him, her hands tightly clenched, till the 
nails, closely driven into the flesh, nearly 
drew blood. 
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" Let it die out," she said slowly — " no 
fire can live long without fuel." 

He looked at her in surprise. What 
could she mean? — had the liaison with 
Carruthers already gone so far that she 
dare not accept his proffered love? — for 
that she cared about him more or less he 
could not help believing. 

" Lili," he asked, gently, " what am I to 
think?" 

" I am powerless to control your thoughts," 
she said, bitterly, " but let your actions be 
what they were before we met this afternoon. 
There can exist no closer intimacy between 
us, Mr. Verdier." 

"Pardon, Mademoiselle, that I have in- 
truded my feelings upon you. I will be 
more guarded for the future." And he 
looked grave and sad as he took up his hat 
to depart. 

" Miss Gray, my kind mistress, she must 

know nothing of this interview," said Lil, 

* 
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hurriedly. " God knows I would have no 
secrets from her — but better for all con- 
cerned that this should not be mentioned." 

" You have mistaken my character alto- 
gether if you believe that I am capable of 
repeating a private conversation between 
myself and any lady," he said, coldly, as he 
bowed and left the room. 

Lil stood for some seconds rooted to the 
spot, as though spell-bound. 

" He loved her, and yet he doubted her !" 
was the knell which rang through her brain, 
which would ring there for many a long 
day to come. Why had she not bowed 
down before him, and told him, as she had 
once told Miss Gray, the whole history of 
Major Carruthers's pursuit of her ? Because 
she was too proud. The hour would per- 
haps some day come when he would see her 
so thoroughly as she really was, that he 
would not dare to impute base or dishonour- 
able motives to her ; and if it never came ? 
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— well, then she would suffer on in silence. 
For that she loved Antoine Verdier with the 
whole outpouring of her strong, impassioned 
nature, there is little doubt ; but he must 
trust her to the full — a cloud of suspicion 
between her and the man she loved she 
could never brook. Yet she could scarcely 
blame Verdier; for she was compelled to 
acknowledge to herself that the evidence 
was against her — coloured, too, as it would 
be, by Carruthers ; but her obstinacy and 
power of endurance were too great for her 
to condescend to contradict it. Silence and 
time were the powers to which Lil trusted. 
Yet the ordeal through which she had to 
pass was no trifling one, and as she stood 
there alone in Miss Gray's drawing-room, 
she felt, for a moment, as though she must 
call aloud, and bring Verdier to her side 
once more — as if she, of herself alone, had 
not the strength to send him away, perhaps 
for ever ; but her parched throat seemed to 
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refuse to give utterance to the words, and 
the opportunity of recall was lost. The 
street-door closed, and he was gone. 

When Miss Gray returned a few minutes 
later with her visitor, she found the room 
deserted, for Lil had sought the solitude of 
her own chamber, to school herself, if pos- 
sible, into a state of tranquillity, before she 
met her kind patroness again, lest anything 
unusual should be remarked about her man- 
ner and bearing. Foolish Lil I When the 
poor waif and stray, tossed uncared-for on the 
stormy waves of life, had found so happy a 
home, so kind a friend, what misery might 
she not have saved herself by confiding to 
Poppy's willing ear the history of her girlish 
troubles; but she feared an interference 
which might bias Mr. Verdier's views, and she 
would have him find out of himself alone 
how wrong he had been in judging her thus 
hastily. 
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CHAPTER IX; 



BALKED. 



VTERY strengthfully did Lil fight against 
* the thoughts which oppressed h ( er; 
with all the force of her energetic character 
she prepared to pass through the ordeal 
which she had in a great measure chosen for 
herself; and not even Miss Gray suspected 
that aught had gone wrong with her young 
protegee. Lil was perhaps a little harder 
and more cynical than she had been of late ; 
"but this Poppy heeded not. It could 
scarcely be expected, she argued, that the 
weeds which had sprung up in early child- 
hood could be eradicated entirely in a few 
short months. So she was, if anything, more 
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gentle and loving with the girl she had 
elected to tame and civilize, but otherwise 
took no notice of the darker mood in which 
Lil seemed to have wrapt herself. To asso- 
ciate Verdier with it in any way was about 
the last thing which would have entered 
Miss Gray's head. 

A note had arrived from Sophy Denman 
to say she had a cold, and could not there- 
fore come to take her French lesson with 
Lil. The truth was that, in spite of her 
mother's solicitations, which were very 
nearly powerless with this rebellious child, 
Miss Sophy did not choose to go to Miss 
Gray's, after what had passed at Antoine 
Verdier s party* She was resolved that if 
they met at all Lil should go to her ; and it 
was seldom that Sophy gave up a point 
when once she had determined to carry it. 
Thus it was arranged that in the afternoon 
Miss Gray should take Lil to Bayswater and 
leave her there, while she went to pay some 
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visits. But, the French lesson over, to which 
Lil,byan almost supernatural effort, gave even 
a more than usual share of attention, she felt 
she must go somewhere, do something active, 
or she should break down. She therefore 
asked permission to go and see the Feltons, 
and carry at the same time messages of 
comfort and succour to one or two other 
families in the neighbourhood, who were 
the special objects of Miss Gray's bene- 
volence. In helping others she would try, 
for a time at least, to forget herself. Besides, 
if she did not go at once and pay a visit to 
these Feltons, they would be mixed up in 
her mind so thoroughly with that last inter- 
view with Mr. Verdier that she felt she 
should hate the very sight of them. 

The outcry of delight with which the 
whole family hailed her when she entered 
was at least some recompense for the effort 
it had cost her to visit them again. Lil had 
become an immense favourite in that little 
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home — not so much for the gifts which she 
dispensed as Miss Gray's agent as for the 
manner in which she identified herself with 
the habits and doings, of its inmates. The 
painter himself had almost entirely dropped 
his grandiose, pompous style when address- 
ing Lil ; and his pale, weary-looking wife, 
who was now sitting up nursing her baby t 
had a glad smile on her worn face where- 
with to welcome her visitor. As for the 
children, they were never tired of sitting 
looking at her and listening to her. She had 
a wonderful gift of telling them wild, weird 
stories, which fascinated their imaginations, 
and roused their latent energies. The Fel- 
tons' eldest boy, who was about eleven 
years old, drank in with avidity these tales 
of Lil's, embracing, as they did, all sorts and 
ranges, of subject, according to the mood of 
the narrator. One day she would carry 
them into the chivalrous ages, and let her 
exuberant fancy fill up gaps which history 
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did not vouchsafe to tell ; another day she 
would give a plain, downright story of ac- 
tual life, so graphically told that not a point 
was missed. 

To-day the burden of a great sorrow was 
upon her, and she chose a grim, mysterious 
tale for her young listeners. " Leave hope 
behind, all ye that enter here," was its motto ; 
and it was a painful picture of shadow-land 
she drew, as she followed Dante in his fear- 
ful descent into the realms below, and 
sketched Malebolge with a vividness and 
force which she herself scarcely knew till 
she saw the effect of her words on the up- 
raised, almost terror-stricken faces of the 
elder children. Even Jack Felton himself 
had dropped his pencil, and was absorbed in 
LiFs awe-striking account. He had never 
previously seen her in a dark mood, and he 
stood amazed at her intensity, as she piled 
horror upon horror, while she unfolded that 
terrible gallery of punishments which Gus- 
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tave Dor6 has so wonderfully drawn. At 
last she stopped, startled herself at the sen- 
sation her words had created. 

" Ella, pretty pet ! I did not mean to 
frighten you," she cried, as she took the 
eldest child, a girl about fourteen, in her 
arras, and kissed her affectionately ; " it was 
only an imaginary tale. I did not know 
you were so sensitive." For the girl's 
fragile form shook convulsively, and terror 
was depicted in every feature. Truly was 
Lil's opinion of herself a correct one — she 
was not fit to have the guardianship and 
care of children. 

By kind words and gay talk on other sub- 
jects, the fleeting fears of childhood were, 
however, quickly dispelled ; and Lil, promis- 
ing herself to take no more horrors into the 
Feltons' home, was chattering away in a far 
more genial strain, when the boy crept up 
to her, and asked her if she would bring 
him books, that he might read some of those 
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wonderful tales of which she had only told 
him enough to make him long for more. 
He was a pinched, half-starved looking boy, 
with great hungry eyes, and an old far-off 
look in his face, which seemed to tell that 
his life, short though it had been, yet was 
one continuous craving for things he could 
not get. 

" Ay, books — books — always books I" 
said his father ; " that is his constant cry. 
Why, surely you ought to be satisfied with 
the lady's stories, lad — they are better than 
anything you can read in books." 

" I should like to know some more," said 
the boy, sorrowfully ; " the lady isn't always 
here to talk to me." 

u And could not tell you half you want 
to know, if she were," cried Lil, her bright 
eyes full of tears as she thought of her own 
childhood — cramped for want of knowledge, 
till Mr. Brown took her by the hand ; and 
she resolved the boy's developing faculties 
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should not be stinted in their growth, if she 
could help it. She patted him kindly on 
the head. " You shall have some books," 
she said. Then she turned to his father, and 
asked if he went to school. 

Mr. Felton shook his head. 

" He can read and write," he said ; " he 
must wait for more till better times arrive." 

" Schooling is cheap enough," said Lil, in 
her short way. 

" My son must associate with gentlemen," 
he replied, with a touch of pomposity ; " the 
society of gentlemen is expensive." 

" Ignorance is the associate of vice," an- 
swered Lil, somewhat tartly, provoked at 
the pride of caste which prevented this man 
from seeing that intellect and knowledge 
were powers before which the highest aris- 
tocrats in the land must bow. " But never 
mind, my boy," she continued, " we will do 
what we can ; and, in the meantime, you 
shall have some books, and Ella here shall 
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finish making this frock which I began for 
baby." 

Lil could not bear the sight of that tiny 
garment now, and was very glad to see 
Ella's pleased face over the bit of work, 
which she promised to finish under her 
mother s directions. 

And so, by active employment, Lil suc- 
ceeded for a time in diverting her thoughts 
into other channels, and betook herself 
home, her head full of plans for the boy, 
who must be taught at any cost; though 
she scarcely liked to ask Miss Gray to inte- 
rest herself in this new scheme, for had she 
not already promised to be the purchaser of 
the picture Lil had ordered Mr. Felton to 
paint? Now she almost wished she had 
made it a condition of the bargain that little 
Jack should be sent to school. Thus did 
Lil's busy brain work on as she sped 
through the streets. As usual, she went 
straight into the drawing-room, to give 
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Poppy an account of her morning's doings, 
when, to her no small surprise, and cer- 
tainly not to her satisfaction, she found her 
kind friend in tSte-h-tete conversation with 
Mr. Samuel Forster. Miss Gray smiled at 
the girl's look of inquiry when she entered 
the room, which re-assured Lil that there 
was nothing seriously wrong; and after 
shaking hands with her old admirer, who 
had risen with empressement to receive her, 
she sat down quietly, as far away from him 
as possible. 

" I have not seen you, Lil, for so long," 
said the little man, addressing her, " that I 
thought this kind lady here would not ob- 
ject to my relieving my anxiety on your 
account by paying you a visit." 

" No ; I have been in the country, and 
have not been back long," answered Lil, 
not even condescending to look at him while 
she spoke. 
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" I am glad to find that you are happy in 
your present life." 

" Yes — very," was the short answer. 

" Miss Gray tells me she is very pleased 
with you — as indeed I quite expected she 
would be — who, could fail ?" he continued, 
unctuously. 

Lil's tell-tale eyes gleamed ominously, 
and the old rough manner so apparent under 
excitement prevailed. 

"Don't talk nonsense, Mr. Forster, but 
tell me at once what you have come here 
for. You never do anything without a mo- 
tive." 

u What motive could be stronger than the 
wish to see you ?" he said, blandly ; but he 
knew, nevertheless, that he had lost ground 
since last they met — it had been a mistake 
to let Lil pass so thoroughly out of his hands, 
if he ever meant to get her back again. 

" Pah 1" she said ; " that is neither here 
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nor there. You are not a man to make 
morning calls for nothing/' 

" Really, my child, I am quite surprised 
at this reception. I had flattered myself 
that such a friend to you as I have been, and 
ever wish to be, would have been met with 
open arms ; but I see how it is — my daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Bennett, has been at work. After 
all, one could scarcely expect that she would 
be pleased." 

Lil overcame with difficulty a strong in- 
clination to laugh ; but she managed to 
answer testily, 

" I have not seen Mrs. Bennett since I 
left her home, and have no wish to see her 
again — she was not over-civil to me." 

u No, sweet child; but you will forgive 
her. When once you are my wife, she will * 
not presume to interfere with you." 

Lil started up angrily, and went and stood 
by Miss Gray. The time had long since 
gone by when she could even play with the 
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idea of belonging in any way to the sneaky 
little lawyer. To-day, too, of all others, 
she felt irritated beyond all expression at 
the bare suggestion of such a thing. Living 
as she did now with the inward conscious- 
ness that Verdier loved her, the courtly, 
handsome Verdier, who was the darling of 
the great ladies of the upper ten, how could 
she be expected to listen with patience to 
the protestations of this contemptible little 
man of law ? 

" When once I am your wife, Mr. Forster? 
What do you mean ? Who, may I ask, has 
led you to believe that such a thing was ever 
likely to occur ?" And Lil, her figure drawn 
up to its height, her head thrown back, looked 
at him, full and straight. 

"I thought — that is, I hoped " he fal- 
tered out, fairly taken aback by a repulse 
which he did not in the least expect. 

" Then you had better go home and think 
and hope about some one else/' she said. 

n2 
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" Lil t dear, don't be so severe," suggested 
Miss Gray, gently, who, though she felt it 
to be necessary to check Lil, yet could not 
help being an amused spectator of the scene. 

" What does he merit but severity?" cried 
Lil. " Why, his poor dear wife — a loving, 
patient, enduring woman — has not been dead 
more than four months, and he has the au- 
dacity to come here and make love to me. 
I despise him ! ' heaven ! a beast that 
wants discourse of reason would have mourn- 
ed longer ' ! " 

u Nothing would have pleased my sainted 
Margaret more than to have known that her 
place was to be filled by you," said Forster, 
who did not seem inclined to resent Lil's 
attack. 

u Would it? Then I am afraid, if her 

rest in the grave depends on my marriage 

with you, she will have a stormy time of it." 

" Hush, hush, Lil, this is too much !" said 

Miss Gray, as she took the girl's hand, and 
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sought to restrain her. But Lil was not 
easily checked, and all the pent-up annoy- 
ance of the last twenty-four hours seemed to 
be breaking loose on Mr. Forster ; but it 
evidently did not suit his game to be angered 
by her, for he answered quietly, 

" A man must be first in the field, if he 
would win a prize. Perhaps I was afraid 
of losing." 

" First in the field or not, you will never 
reach the goal. So you had better retire 
gracefully, and at once." 

44 Are you going to marry some one else ?" 
he asked, eagerly. 

She looked at him for a moment with^ 
out speaking. Then she sat down on a foot- 
stool at Poppy's feet. 

44 1 am going to stay here with Miss Gray; 
I am not going to be worried by any trouble- 
some men at all. I may stop with you, may 
I not, dear Miss Gray ?" 

44 Certainly, my child, as long as you like." 
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"Which will be alwavs. There, Mr. 
Forster, you hear that 1 Now you may go." 

But Sam Forster smiled. 

"Young ladies change their minds," he 
said, significantly. 

" Never shall I change mine, as far as you 
are concerned," cried Lil, fiercely. "I don't 
trouble my head enough about you to hate 
you — hatred is akin to love, they say — but, 
as Ltold you before, I despise you. I sup- 
pose you think I shall be dazzled by your 
wealth ; but you are mistaken — I don't care 
a button about it. If ever I should possess 
riches, I should like to know where they 
come from, and it would take a long time to 
trace yours back to honest sources." 

The lawyer's face grew livid with sup- 
pressed anger. For some reason best known 
to himself, he had become doubly anxious, 
since his journey to the Hampshire village, 
to make this girl his wife, and he had im- 
agined that he bad but to speak and the 
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thing was done. How could this poor girl, 
living almost on the bread of charity, be 
otherwise than delighted to accept his offer, 
assuring her at once, as it did, a mainte- 
nance and a home ? But if Sam Forster had 
ever had the very slightest chance of per- 
suading Lil to share his fortunes, the oppor- 
tunity was lost ; it would have been as im- 
possible now for her to accustom herself to 
him and his mode of life, as it would have 
been for her to be happy amid the squalid 
misery of the black alley. 

Poppy, though she secretly, perhaps, en- 
joyed the horrid little lawyer's discomfiture 
— for she remembered well that Captain 
Lambton had told her that this man it was 
who had been Sir Stephen Denman's ruin — 
felt that matters were going too far, and 
that Lil, carried away by those unchecked 
feelings which education had not taught her 
to keep under control, was becoming too 
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personal. She therefore, with more resolu- 
tion than was her wont, bade Lil to be 
silent; and then, turning to the lawyer, 
spoke in her quiet, gentle voice. 

"Mr. Forster, the disappointment you 
have received to-day must, I know, be a 
trying one ; but I hope you will forgive the 
child any words of hers which may momen- 
tarily have annoyed you. Conventionality 
is a phase of life which she has yet to learn. 
As she grows older, she will, I hope, be 
more guarded in her speech." 

"More deceitful, you mean, Madam. 
Lil has, at all events, spoken the truth to- 
day. I am not left in the dark as to the 
standard by which she judges me. From 
her, at all events, I thought I had merited 
kinder treatment ; but the children of this 
world are ever ungrateful." 

" Gratitude has nothing to do with mar- 
riage," cried Lil, breaking out again. " If 
you had not asked me to marry you, I dare- 
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say I should have let your shortcomings 
pass without remark." 

Miss Gray rose ; this sort of discussion 
was what she particularly disliked, and she 
resolved to put a stop to it. 

u Do you not think, Mr. Forster, that it 
is useless to pursue this subject ?" she said, 
bowing stiffly. " I have no wish to bias my 
young companion's sentiments in any way, 
but she seems to regard your suit in so 
very unfavourable a light, I cannot help 
thinking that any further conversation on 
the matter would be better avoided. To 
me these stormy interviews are very painful 
and exciting." 

Receiving thus his congS from the lady of 
the house, Mr. Forster had no alternative 
but to rise and take his departure, though 
the idea of being balked, as he called it, 
by two women, was no pleasing one ; and 
as he walked with irritable, rapid strides 
down the street, he muttered many a strong 
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expletive, as he determined to carry the 
day, if possible, in spite of them both. 

"You are a very naughty child, Lil," 
said Miss Gray, as the drawing-room door 
closed on the little man. 

44 Naughty, Miss Gray ! — what for ? Sure- 
ly you would not have me marry that little 
viper?" 

"No, dear, you could not have done 
otherwise than refuse him ; but you should 
keep a guard over your tongue, my child. 
That unruly member of yours will get you 
into sad trouble one of these days, Lil, if it 
has not already done so now. Why make » 
an enemy of a man like that ? You might 
have been quite as firm, with more dignity, 
and have avoided rousing ill-feelings." 

44 Oh ! Miss Gray, dear, I am so sorry ; 
but I have been accustomed . all my child- 
hood to hear people hit each other hard 
with the plain unvarnished truth, and when 
I get excited, I fall back into the old ways." 
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"In the eyes of good society, it is a grave 
and unpardonable offence," answered Miss 
Gray ; " but look at it from a higher point 
of view, it is both un-Christian and unkind. 
This little man, to whom I would not see 
you married on any account, has, neverthe- 
less, offered you the best he has in his power 
to bestow ; and his proposals should have 
been declined with civility. Courtesy, my 
dear child, is one of the strongest marks of 
good breeding." 

" Oh 1 how terrible all this is !" cried poor 
Lil. " And you are really angry with me 
now ?" 

" Nay ; don't take my words so thoroughly 
to heart," said Poppy, kissing her affection- 
ately. " I am quite ready to acknowledge 
that your fault is in a great measure the 
result of your e^rly education ; but if I passed 
it over, and did not tell you when I see 
anything amiss, you would not learn to im- 
prove. And I want my bright-eyed Lili, 
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as M. Verdier calls you, to forget all the 
bad examples of her childhood/' 

" Dear Miss Gray, what do I not owe 
you ?" said Lil, as she hid her face on Poppy's 
shoulder, to hide the death-like pallor Ver- 
dier's name had produced. " M^y I tell 
you everything ? — always ?" 

" Of course you may, you silly child I 
What do you mean ?" 

" Then I will !" cried Lil. But at this 
moment the door was thrown open, and 
luncheon was announced. So the confession 
which Lil was going to pour into the good, 
kind Poppy's ear was untold ; and the op- 
portunity which might have saved her much 
after-misery was lost. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A SURREPTITIOUS MEETING. 

"QjO you have chosen to come here at 
^ last!" cried Sophy Denraan, when, 
an hour or two later, Lil made her appear- 
ance in the little house at Bayswater. 

The whole family was assembled in the 
drawing-room — Indian babies and all ; and 
the clatter and prattle that was going on 
was almost deafening. Vet Sophy's shrill 
notes came out distinctly above it all, and 
jarred uncomfortably on poor Lil, who would 
most gladly have avoided this visit, could 
she have done so without offending Miss 
Gray. However, she took no notice of 
Sophy's words, but walked straight up to 
Lady Denman, and delivered a kind raes- 
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sage Poppy had sent her. There was some- 
thing about Lady Denman's quiet sadness 
which insensibly attracted Lil. She admired 
the patient woman's silent struggles, and 
had dwelt on her history, as she heard it 
from Miss Gray, till she had magnified her 
into a domestic heroine. There were few 
things that Lil would not have done for the 
sake of helping Lady Denman — even to 
nursing the babies; but Sophy was the 
obstacle to their unity. Neither Lady Den- 
man nor Miss Gray could persuade Lil into 
liking Sophy ; and the antipathy was quite 
mutual; yet for one of those inexplicable 
reasons for which people seek out the com- 
panionship of those whom they especially 
dislike, Miss Denman invariably sought Lil. 
Perhaps it was that it amused her to break 
a lance with her. In none of Sophy's other 
associates could she arouse the same fighting 
proclivities which there seemed to be about 
Lil ; and Sophy's nature being a very dis- 
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cordant one, she of course felt most at home 
in the realms of strife. 

" Humph !" she said, disdainfully, when 
she daw that all Lil's attention was bestowed 
on her mother. "Have you grown so 

* 

grand since you were made the queen of 
Mr. Verdier's kettledrum, that you can't 
condescend to notice me ? I should aspire 
to something higher than to be made a fuss 
about by a mere painter, if I were you." 

The mention of Verdier's name took all 
the sting out of Lil ; otherwise, the answer 
Sophy would have received might not have 
pleased her, but she only said, gently — 

" I hope your cold is better." 

" So much better that I mean to go out, 
and I want you to come with me. We may 
go into the park for a little while— eh, 
mamma?" 

" There is no one to accompany you, my 
child — nurse is busy." 

" Nonsense, mamma ; what is the good of 
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Lil Daly, if she can't walk out with me ? 
I am sure we don't want nurse." 

So the stronger mind overcame the 
weaker one, and Lil aud Sophy started for 
their walk — much, be it said, to Lil's an- 
noyance, for she felt that the gap, which, 
for Miss Gray's sake, she would gladly have 
seen lessening between herself and Sophy, 
would, in all probability, be widened by 
this afternoon's interview. They had no 
sooner left the house than she began to tell 
Sophy all about Jack Felton and his family, 
hoping, thereby, to interest her, and avoid 
the discussion of subjects which would not 
bear to be touched on between those two. 
But it was quite useless. Miss Denman's 
sympathies were not easily awakened. She 
judged her own case to be the very hardest 
on record ; the difficulties of people belong- 
ing to the working-classes she could not 
recognise as in any way to be compared 
with what she individually had to endure. 
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Besides which, Sophy had not come out on 
this somewhat uninviting November after- 
noon without an object — her thoughts were 
consequently bent on her own affairs. 

"Do be quiet about those ragged 
paupers, and attend to ine," she said, after 
they had prbceeded some little distance. 
" You are going to do something for me 
which won't give you much trouble ; and. 
in return, you shall have the gold bracelet 
which was Cousin Charlie's present to me 
b when he came home from Australia." 

Lil looked full at her, with astonishment 
in her large eyes, but she did not speak. 
Sophy mistook her silence for consent, and 
went on — 

" It is not a very difficult task I have set 
you — simply, to hold your tongue." 

"I am afraid you have mistaken your 
subject," said Lil, proudly. " I have neyer 
taken a bribe, and I do not intend to begin 
now. If I can be silent with honesty, you 
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have no need to offer me a recompense ; if 
I cannot, I would rather you did not make 
me your confidante^ 

" What a beast you are !" cried Sophy; 
angrily. " You never will do anything like 
other people." 

u I have not refused," replied Lil, " for 
you have not yet told me what you want. 
But I will not take your bracelet, whatever 
it is." 

" Oh, you are sure to cut up rusty when 
you know. For my part, I should hate to 
be so priggish !" 

"I wonder where you learnt so much 
slang ?" said Lil, coolly. " One would think 
you had lived in an alley." 

" It is the fashion," answered the other ; 
" all the girls I used to walk with in the 
Square talked slang. You don't know any- 
thing of the beau monde, my dear Lil." 

Lil smiled ; if Miss Sophia Denman be- 
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longed to the beau monde, she was not a 
pleasing specimen, she thought. 

" Well," went on Sophy, " are you going 
to do this thing for me, or not ?" 

" Perhaps you will have the kindness to 
remember that you have not yet told me 
what it is that you expect of me." 

" Whatever may happen, simply to hold 
your tongue I" cried Sophy, stamping angrily 
with her foot. " But there he is, so you 
must." 

Lii was fairly bewildered. This child, as 
she thought Sophy, scarcely out of the 
nursery, already involving herself in an in-, 
trigue, and expecting her to aid and abet it. 
But Lil's surprise at Miss Denman's having an 
affair at all at her tender years was as no- 
thing compared with what she felt when the 
man Sophy had bounded forward to meet 
came sufficiently near for Lil to recognise 
her own ci-devant admirer, Major Carruthers. 
It was very evident he had not been con- 
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suited about the confidante Miss Denman 
should select when she promised to meet 
him in the Park, for his astonishment at 
seeing Lil nearly equalled her « own. Alto- 
gether the meeting was an awkward one, 
and a stiff bow on both sides was the only 
sign of recognition which passed. 

"Now, then, come along, and let us go 
for a walk towards the Marble Arch," cried 
Sophy. 

" Excuse me, Miss Denman, but I think 
it is quite time we returned home," said Lil* 

" There, now ! I knew you would behave 
like a beast ! — and you promised me not to 
tell. Now, I suppose you will go off to 
mamma open-mouthed ?" 

" If I had made a promise, I should en- 
deavour to keep it," answered Lil, haughtily ; 
"but I have made none." 

"Oh ! dear me, how tiresome you are ! 
Major Carruthers, will you speak to her, 
please?" 
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" I do not think Miss Daly, for her own 
sake, will make any remarks about our un- 
expected meeting of this afternoon," he said, 
looking fixedly at Lil. 

" I never weigh my actions in a balance," 
she answered. " No threats are likely to 
silence me, if I think it right to speak." 

14 Lor' ! now you two are going to quar- 
rel !" cried Sophy, " and I meant to have 
such a jolly afternoon. Come along, Lil, 
do, and don't be so hatefully disagreeable." 

Lil felt much inclined to turn on her heel 
and leave Sophy and her lover to finish 
their interview in the Park without her, so 
annoyed was she at being inveigled bon grt, 
mal gre, into this anomalous position; but she 
remembered Miss Gray's request that she 
would bear with this naughty child, and if 
possible shield her from harm, so she said 
quietly, addressing Sophy, 

" I will walk with you this once, on the 
condition that I am never invited to do such 
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a thing again. If you intend to have clan- 
destine meetings, they must be on your own 
responsibility; I will not lend myself to 
them." 

"Did you never have a whispered talk 
under the green trees in the Summer-time ?" 
asked Major Carruthers with a sneer. 

"I am amenable to no one for my actions," 
she answered somewhat sadly. " The hard 
world is my mother, and she has taught me 
to take care of myself. But this foolish 
child here is Sir Stephen Denman's daugh- 
ter—any ill which may befall her would not 
be lightly passed over ;" and she looked at 
Seton Carruthers as though she would bid 
him beware. 

" And you will not tell, Lil ? Promise 
me," urged Sophy, to whom, as to most 
badly-disposed people, being found out was 
the greatest crime she could commit. 

" This once — no ; but we must come to 
an understanding on this matter later." 
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So, these somewhat stormy preliminaries 
being arranged, they proceeded on their 
walk. Lil had given in so far, because she 
scarcely knew how to act otherwise; but 
she felt ill at ease and annoyed., "It is a 
mean thing," she thought, u for one girl to 
tell of another's love affairs;" yet the man 
to whom Sophy had taken 'this sudden 
fancy was too well known to Lil for her not 
to quake for the consequences. To let Miss 
Denman get into a scrape and out of it again 
as best she could was her natural impulse. 
What had she to care about this girl, who 
was almost a stranger to her, and invariably 
treated her with more or less of insolence 
and hauteur? But then her dear Miss Gray's 
wishes on the subject would perpetually force 
themselves on her notice, and make her 
feel that, knowing what she did, she could 
not altogether let matters take their own 
course. She would expostulate with Sophy, 
and see if she could not bring her to reason. 
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Thus were Lil's thoughts employed during 
her disagreeable walk. It is never a plea- 
sant occupation that of a go-between, and on 
the present occasion the position was an 
especially distasteful one, though it is to be 
supposed that she filled it effectually, for she 
never once put in her word to interfere 
with the flippant, free-and-easy conversation 
which was going on. She was bent on her 
own thoughts, and if she heeded her com- 
panions at all, it was to wonder, as she had 
often done before, where Sophy had attained 
so much precocity, and what could make 
this girl of fifteen a woman in her ways and 
talk, while she was still a child in years? 
Lil had an idea that early developments only 
displayed themselves in those who had been 
brought up, as she would have expressed it, 
as " the world's footballs " — that, by just a 
contrary system to that required by vegeta- 
tion, hot-house training produced retrogres- 
sion. Perhaps she was right so far ; but she 
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had not taken into account that there are 
characters which will assert themselves, 
whether for good or evil, almost before their 
owners are out of swaddling-clothes. And 
Sophy's was one of these. Sir Stephen might 
perhaps have succeeded in checking her 
somewhat, if he had taken the trouble, but 
her crushed and passive mother was power- 
less to control her. Especially since her 
father's absence, and the beginning of their 
different mode of life, Sophy had ruled 
everyone in the little house, and most dp- 
terminedly asserted her own independence. 
How long the walk in the now dreary, 
leafless Park would have continued, it is im- 
possible to say, but, to Lil's no small satis- 
faction, a drizzling rain began to fail, and 
thus they were compelled to return. Lii 
still continued a dogged, obstinate silence, 
and wished herself, with every footfall, well 
out of her present unenviable position, a 
situation in which she promised herself, 
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pretty resolutely, that neither Carruthers nor 
Sophy Denman would ever have the oppor- 
tunity of placing her again. As it was, had 
Major Carruthers schemed the present walk 
as a means purely to be revenged on Lil for 
her contempt of him, he could not have 
been more successful in carrying out his 
plans; for just as they were about to cross 
the road, to regain Lady Denman's house, a 
Hansom cab dashed past them at full speed, 
in which sat Verdier. Carruthers nodded 
and waved his hand, then turned to look at 
Lil ; but absorbed in contemplation of the 
annoying circumstances in which she was 
placed, she did not look up, and was there- 
fore spared the pain this unfortunate rencontre 
would otherwise have caused her. On Ver- 
dier, however, nothing had been lost, and 
he dragged his hat well down over his 
brows, and pulled his fair, long beard with 
nervous vehemence, as he muttered to him- 
self, 
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" Mon Dieu ! and does she use that child 
as a tool, to aid her in her intrigue ? What 
can it all mean, though? She looked so 
stern and hard, poor Iili; and we might 
have been so happy !" 

Insensibly he echoed her very words. 
But of all this Lil, fortunately for her, was 
totally unconscious, arid walked on steadily, 
in a sort of dream, to the corner of the 
street, at which Carruthers and Miss Den- 
man chose to part. Another stiff bow and 
he was gone ; and then only did Lil begin 
to breathe more freely. But now must come 
the inevitable " tug of war " with Sophy, 
though she feared it would be next to use- 
less. She was wondering how she should 
begin, when Sophy removed any further 
doubts on that subject by herself taking the 
initiative. 

" Well, you have proved a trump-card for 
once," she said; "and you have won the 
bracelet, if you like to have it — that is to say, 
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if you mean to keep your promise, and not 
peach. I say, Lil, isn't he a dear? — so 
handsome! I love a black beard, don't you?" 

Lil stopped short, and looked at Sophy 
with a glowing face ; and there was a slight 
vein of contempt in her voice as she spoke 
to her. 

" Poor silly child ! is there no power will 
save you from the misery you are entailing 
on yourself? Can't you be honest for once 
in your life, and tell your mother yourself 
of this infatuation ? Believe me, vou will 
be the gainer in the end." 

" Nonsense, Lil ! — don't suggest such folly. 
Seton would be very angry." 

" Don't talk to me about his anger. If 
he were honourable, he would not ask for 
secresy from a child like you !" cried Lil. 
" You are Sir Stephen Denman's daughter, 
his equal in birth. He would come forward 
and make love to you openly, if he were 
not a shifty, bad man." 
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"He can't," answered Sophy, "I have 
no money, you know, and he is in debt ? 
which he expects an old uncle to pay, and 
he probably would not do it if he thought 
he was going to add to his imprudence by 
marrying a penniless girl." 

"Pah!" cried Lil. "Has he not even 
enough imagination to trump up a better 
story than that well-nigh worn out one? 
The day will come, Miss Denman, when you 
will be sorry you have not taken my advice, 
and made a confidante of your mother. Be- 
lieve me, you are only a tool in the hands of 
a sneaking, bad man." 

Sophy tossed her head. 

" You are only jealous," she said, " be- 
cause he prefers me to you. You would 
think it very fine if you could only get such 
a man as Seton Carruthers for a lover." Lil 
laughed scornfully, but made no reply ; so 

Sophy went on : " Recollect, you have pro- 
mised not to tell about to-day's meeting." 
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" I am sorry to say I have," answered Lil, 
gravely, "for it is a promise which will weigh 
very heavily on my conscience, I fear." 

" Conscience ! Gracious goodness ! Who 
ever accused you of having one?" asked 
Sophy, laughing, to whom Lil's annoyance 
was as nothing, as long as she had gained 
her point. " I thought you told me once 
that you did what you pleased, and never 
allowed conscience to influence you." 

" In the old days — yes," replied Lai, "be- 
fore the knowledge of good and evil came to 
me, under Miss Gray's tuition. A knowledge, 
poor child, which you have yet to learn." 

" Upon my word, Lil Daly, you are 
growing quite a saint ! Miss Gray may be 
proud of her pupil! But here we are at 
the door. Mum is the word, remember !" 

"One moment, before we go in," said Lil. 
"Recollect, I have only promised to be 
silent this once. If ever I become aware, 
either directly or indirectly, of any future 
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meeting you may have with that man, I shall 
at once communicate my knowledge to Miss 
Gray. You understand ?" 

" Lord ! don't frighten me so," answered 
Sophy, pretending alarm. " Perhaps I shall 
tell mamma all about it myself soon — mind, 
I only say perhaps." 

" Oh, do I" cried Lil, eagerly — " you can't 
think what a blessing it would be." 

" Well, well, I'll see about it ; but come 
in now." 

Sophy rang the bell to stop any further 
discussion. She had not the slightest inten- 
tion of making a confidante of her mother, 
but she saw that no further assistance was 
to be got from Lil, so she judged it wiser 
to throw a little dust in her eyes. Some- 
thing radically wrong there had been in this 
girl's education, for weeds had been allowed 
to grow up in great profusion, and each day 
it was becoming more and more impossible 
to eradicate them. 
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How thankful Lil felt, as she drove home 
in the brougham with Miss Gray, that she 
had found such a friend to tell her of her 
many faults, and help her to correct them ; 
and how gladly would she have nestled to 
that true friend s side, and told her the oc- 
currences of the last few days, the thoughts 
of ; which were surging in her brain till they 
drove her nearly mad ! But she dared not. 
It was a hard trial for Lil when Miss Gray 
questioned her about her afternoon spent 
with Sophy, and expressed a hope that the 
two girls were becoming better friends, and 
that the lessons of gentleness and charity she 
was constantly setting before Lil, she in her 
turn was striving to reproduce for the bene- 
fit of the hitherto unruly, wayward Sophy. 

" It is a hopeless task — please take it off 
my shoulders!" cried Lil at last. "Miss 
Denman will, I fear me, do some dreadful 
thing one of these days, and then you will 
blame me, and I am quite powerless to 
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control her. Oh I dear Miss Gray, don't 
ask ine to go to Bayswater any more !" 

" Lil, child, what is the matter with you ? 
— what has happened ?" 

Lil dared not say nothing had occurred, 
so she parried the question. 

" How can you expect Miss Denman to 
attend to me ? She constantly reminds me 
that I am only a foundling pauper, and 
therefore cannot be expected to know as 
much as she does." 

" Poor child ! — I am afraid I have given 
you more difficult cards to play than I had 
intended," said Poppy, soothingly ; " but 
don't be down-hearted. I will have a little 
talk with Sophy — I think she will attend to 
me." 

u Oh, no, Miss Gray — please — please 
don't ; she will think I have been telling, 
and will be so angry." 

Miss Gray looked steadily and earnestly 
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at Lil, and then put her arm round her and 
kissed her affectionately. 

u What ails you, dear, to-day ?" she asked 
— " you are quite feverish and excited." 

The soft, loving words touched a spring 
in the girl's heart, which had ached so 
wearily of late, and she burst out crying. 

"I don't think I am well to-day," she 
said — u I feel so overcome and nervous." 

"You have done too much, I fear me, 
little woman ; we must order quiet and 
rest." 

So, having reached home, Lil was made 
to lie on the sofa, and the books were 
closed — a holiday to the mind was pre- 
scribed. Alas I Poppy little knew how 
difficult that was to take, yet it was very 
soothing to the girl, alone in the world, as 
she believed herself to be, to find herself 
the object of so much solicitude and affec- 
tionate regard on the part of the kind lady 
who had given her a home ; and as she lay 
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there, longing that some new event might 
occur by which Poppy might learn the 
truth, how she regretted the rash promise 
she had made to Sophy, which even now 
prevented her from acknowledging how 
matters stood between herself and Mr. Ver- 
dier. She dared not speak, lest, with the 
mention of Major Carruthers's name, an 
allusion to the afternoon's walk might slip 
out unawares. Lil was, therefore, very 
silent and very thoughtful, as she lay there 
in the firelight; till presently Miss Gray 
said — 

" Would you like to hear the story of my 
life, Lil ? The history of the one episode 
that there is in every woman's life, and 
which, more or less, moulds her character." 

" Oh yes, dear Miss Gray — so much ! 
But, surely, you have had no storms to buf- 
fet with ?" 

" I have had my share in this world's 
troubles, dear child — troubles, too, which 
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were do passing light ones; but I have 
striven to overcome them, and I hope, to a 
certain extent, I have succeeded." 

u Ami I have envied yoo so much ! Only 
once have I seen a look in your eyes which 
told of a weary past." 

Miss Gray's face, for a moment, lost its 
wonted cheerful, pleasant expression, and 
looked very aged and dark. 

" Child,* 9 she said, slowly, " words which 
have not passed my lips for years shall be 
spoken to-night, if a tale of much sorrow 
and disappointment will help you to strug- 
gle successfully with the difficulties and temp- 
tations of life." 

" Not if the telling will give you pain, 
dear Miss Gray. Why should you rake up 
old memories, and grieve yourself for me ? w 

" Lie still, dear, and do not interrupt me, 
— I have a fancy to speak of bygone 
days to-night." 
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CHAPTER XI. 



REMINISCENCES. 



A ND so the tale began, and Lil lay very 
-*-■*- still and listened. Poppy sat behind 
her in the half darkness, so she could not 
see the troubled face; and as Miss Gray 
quietly told her story, the whole situation 
had a weird, strange effect on Lil's already 
highly-wrought imagination. It was as 
though a quiet voice from the unseen world 
were revealing to her some dream of earth- 
ly hopes and fears. 

u I was an only child," she commenced ; 
" like yourself, I never knew what it was 
to be the object of a mother's tender solici- 
tude, for my mother died when I was born. 
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For the first years of my life, I was left to 
the care of an old aunt of my father's — a 
rigid, bigoted Dissenter — who, as soon as I 
was old enough to know anything, inspired 
me with awe and fear. And yet she was 
kind enough, or meant to be so, but her 
mode of dealing with youth was loveless 
and distant. She gave no confidence, and 
consequently asked for none in return. 
Things were either right or wrong, she said ; 
the wrong could not be punished too severe- 
ly — the right received no reward, because to 
do right was only what a righteous God ex- 
pected from his servants. In fact, she be- 
longed to that sect of doctrinists who would 
teach you to fear God, not to love Him ; and 
I, who yearned so for love, found this creed no 
easy one to learn. As I grew older, I would 
lie awake in my little bed for hours, and weep 
bitter childish tears because I felt so lonely. 
4 Nothing to love ' on a child's lips, is indeed 
a melancholy plaint. Even a pet kitten was 
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taken from me by Aunt Sarah, because it 
engrossed too much of my time, and made 
me inattentive to her more serious lectures I 
Poor Aunt Sarah! — peace be to her memory ! 
— she meant well, but she could not be 
brought to understand how essential to the 
character in after life are those innocent, care- 
less, happy daysof childhood. My father, dur- 
ing all these early years, I never saw ; he had 
not forgiven me for my share in my mother's 
death ; and having passed me into what he 
considered good hands, he tried to forget 
my very existence. He was a busy, active 
man, absorbed in architectural designs, 
earning reputation and wealth with little 
difficulty ; and I dare say he really never 
thought about me. But at last, when I was 
about thirteen, he happened to pay a busi- 
ness visit to the town in which my aunt re- 
sided, and for the first time in my recollec- 
tion I saw my parent. How my heart 
yearned towards him, I can remember even 
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now. He had courteous, pleasing manners, 
and he received me with a tenderness and 
an affection which could scarcely have been 
expected, considering that our long separa- 
tion had had no necessity but his will. How- 
ever, the sight of me seemed to awaken his 
slumbering love — perhaps I resembled my 
mother — and from that day a strong bond 
of unity sprang up between us, and I had 
no wish but to please him. At the conclu- 
sion of his business transactions, how gladly 
did I receive the intelligence that I was to 
accompany him back to town ! I am afraid 
I did not feel sufficiently grateful for Aunt 
Sarah's endeavours to bring me up in the 
way in which I should walk ; at all events, 
I had no regrets about leaving her. " I am 
going with my father — he loves me — I shall 
feel desolate no more," was the only cry my 
heart was capable of uttering. 

44 Under his supervision my education 
was carefully conducted, and I pursued my 
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studies with pleasure^ not only because he 
condemned ignorance as a vice, but also be- 
cause I liked them for their own sake, now 
that I was with those who sought to interest 
and lead me on, instead of scolding and 
dragooning. For some years all went mer- 
rily as a marriage-bell. I was my father's 
constant companion whenever his business 
avocations permitted it, and never was I so 
happy as when on a few rare occasions he 
allowed me to accompany him on country 
expeditions, which he was frequently com- 
pelled to take, to draw designs for the erec- 
tion of some nobleman's or gentleman's 
mansion. 

" It was on one of these occasions, when 
I was about seventeen, that I made the ac- 
quaintance of a lady of the name of Bel- 
mont. It was a lovely Summer, and we 
had taken some pretty lodgings in a country 
village. The work at which my father was 
engaged, at a great house close by, was 
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likely to occupy him for some time ; and, 
although he expected to be compelled fre- 
quently to visit London, yet in the snug 
quarters we had discovered I was to remain 
even during his absences, having for my 
companion an old and valued servant of my 
mother 8. Ah ! how well do I remember 
the little jessamine-covered cottage, with its 
old-fashioned rose-trees, which bloomed so 
luxuriantly, and its quaint old garden, with 
its mossy green walks and its rustic summer- 
houses, where we drank our afternoon tea, 
rich with the luscious cream which was 
such a treat to us Londoners 1 Ah ! those 
were happy days, just as great happiness is 
so frequently in this life the precursor of 
great sorrow ; but I am anticipating. 

"Mrs. Belmont lived in an old Elizabethan 
house at the further end of the village. It 
had belonged to the family of the Belmonts 
for centuries. One of their ancestors, the 
founder of their name, had been a good old 
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yeoman farmer of some importance, a race 
very nearly extinct in England now ; and 
having amassed considerable wealth, the 
family had drifted into other occupations ; 
and, though his descendants still dwelt in 
the old homestead, yet they had long ceased 
to be classed among agriculturists, but sent 
forth their sons to grace the church, the 
army, or the bar, as their choice might lead 
them. 

" We had not been long in the village 
before Mrs. Belmont came and found us 
out, and offered us some of those little 
civilities without which life would be a 
desert. She was a cheerful, agreeable 
woman, well-read and accomplished. She 
had travelled a good deal in her younger 
days, before her husband inherited the 
family house, and now that she was living 
there as a widow, with her sons scattered 
about on various parts of the earth, she was 
glad, for the sake of companionship, to culti- 
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vate the few available neighbours which a 
country place afforded ; and as after one or 
two meetings we discovered that our com- 
mon love for the fine arts drew us together, 
I was a great deal with Mrs. Belmont. My 
father was the more pleased at this, as he 
felt that he could with less anxiety leave 
me in the little village, now that I had so 
kind a friend living close by. 

" It was during one of his short absences 
that I went up to spend the day with her 
by invitation, and, to my grief and dismay, 
found the usually cheery old lady in a state 
of the greatest excitement. So hysterical 
and rambling, too, was she in her talk, 
that I was a very long time before I dis- 
covered what had happened to excite her 
thus. At last I learnt that it was the ex- 
pected return home of her youngest son, 
Denis, which had this extraordinary effect 
upon his mother — wherefore I could not 
imagine. She had always spoken with 
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affection of her children, and made me be- 
lieve that they were good and kind. I 
could elicit no satisfactory reason for her 
unwonted agitation, which continued, more 
or less, during the whole day — so much so 
that it was with regret that I was compelled 
to leave her in the evening. She would not 
listen to my suggestion that I should re- 
main, and the 'Best go home, miss; my 
mistress will be quieter alone,' spoken by 
the maid, who had been with her for years, 
and who seemed to think far less of her 
state than I should have expected, decided 
me to return to the Cottage. At an early 
hour in the morning, however, I started off 
to inquire after my friend, about whom I 
felt anything but easy. I was met at the 
door by a stranger — the son, Denis, had re- 
turned after my departure on the previous 
evening. 

" i His mother was very well,' he said ; 
' there was no cause for anxiety. But she 
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was not yet down ; would I come in? He 
would let her know that I was there.' 

Ui \ do not wish to disturb her,' I re- 
plied ; ' I will return later in the day ;' and 
I was about to take my departure, when the 
maid came forward. 

" * Mrs. Belmont is afraid that her indispo- 
sition will turn to a fever/ she announced 
slowly, ' and she hopes, miss, that you will 
not, for that reason, return here at present. 
My mistress was about to send down to the 
Cottage ; she did not think you would have 
come here so early.' 

"'Eh? — what is that you are saying?' 
asked Denis, who had, contrary to her in- 
tention, overheard the servant's words. 
* My mother got a fever ! Don't talk such 
nonsense, Martha!' and a fierce, wild ex- 
pression shot from his eyes, which were of 
the darkest blue, and very beautiful ; in fact, 
he would have been decidedly handsome 
but for a white, haggard, careworn look 
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which there was about his face. * Go back 
to your mistress, girl,' he said rather sharply. 
4 1 will see this young lady home.' 

"I began stammering a hope that he 
would not trouble about me, but at once 
send for a doctor to attend his mother. 

" ' My mother is not ill, I tell you/ he 
replied, somewhat angrily ; ' and to persist 
in taking that woman's word before mine is 
excessively ungracious on your part.' 

" To own the truth, I was just a little bit 
frightened at his impetuosity, and consider- 
ably perplexed by the mystery which seemed 
suddenly to have arisen at Belmont House. 
No words of mine would shake the young 
man's purpose ; and somewhat unwillingly 
I allowed myself to be accompanied home. 
During our short walk, I had no cause, how- 
ever, to be displeased with my companion — • 
he had seen much of life, was clever and 
brilliant in his conversation — in fact, I was 
rather sorry when we reached Jessamine 
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Cottage, and our pleasant chat was brought 
to a close. He would let me know how his 
mother was — oh! yes; and now laughter 
replaced his former anger at the idea of her 
indisposition. Altogether he was very odd, 
and I am afraid I did little else that day but 
wonder over the turn affairs had taken, and 
speculate as to what was to happen next. 
How I longed for my father! — he in his keen- 
sightedness would be able to penetrate the 
rayster)', I thought. Ah ! if he had but 
been there ! But God knows what is best 
for us, my child !" 

For a few moments Miss Gray paused, 
and there was silence in the room, for Lil 
neither spoke nor moved. 

"Towards evening, Mr. Denis Belmont 
was announced. 

" i My mother — well, she isn't better, for 
she has never been ill ; but she would like 
to see you,' he said. 

" I tied on my garden-hat, and accom- 
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panied him at once. Again the converse by 
the way was genial and instructive — strange, 
quaint views my new friend seemed to en- 
tertain on many subjects, and he was very 
positive about upholding them ; but their 
very eccentricity made them all the more 
attractive to me. We found the old lady 
sitting in her customary place in the draw- 
ing-room ; but her usually busy hands were 
lying idly in her lap, while a listless sort of 
languor had succeeded the excitement of the 
previous day ; all her wonted cheerful cor- 
diality was gone ; she looked like some one 
struggling back to life after a severe attack 
of illness. To my repeated questions about 
her health, she answered but little, but sat 
there in a state bordering on semi-conscious- 
ness, from which the lively conversation kept 
up between her son and myself failed utterly 
to rouse her. 

" ' Poor child ! poor child P she whispered 
sadly, as I leant over her to say good night. 
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"And as we came, so did we return, 
Denis and I, side by side. In twelve short 
hours what a change in my whole being ! 
I lay awake all the night, thinking of him 
who had so lately arrived ; for, in spite of 
Mrs. Belmont's incomprehensible illness, the 
past had been a happy day, and I was look- 
ing forward to more sunshine on the mor- 
row. At seventeen, my Lil, how seldom 
do we look beyond the morrow ? Well, it 
came, and was succeeded by another ; each 
morrow, for many successive days, bringing 
hours fraught with happiness to me. Yet 
Mrs. Belmont continued the same ; and still 
Denis persisted that she was not ill. At 
last one evening we were sitting by the 
open window, talking, laughing, singing, as 
was our wont. She had been silent for a 
long time — I had almost fancied that she 
slept, when on a sudden she started up in 
her chair. 

" ' Write to your father, child, tell him to 
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come home at once, at any cost, if he would 
secure his daughter's happiness P 

"The hollow tones of her voice, her 
strange wild aspect as she rose up thus sud- 
denly in the semi-darkness, startled me, and 
almost involuntarily I sidled up to Denis for 
protection. She saw the movement, and 
cried out, 

" i Leave him, foolish child !— leave him 
at once ! Oh ! why did I ever bring you 
here to be a curse to me !' 

" l Poppia mia, don't be frightened. Come 
with me into the garden,' he said, gently. 
Then, holding my trembling hands in his, he 
turned to his mother, and said, very sternly 
and fiercely, ' Be silent, mother ; have you 
forgotten your promise ?' 

" * Denis, have mercy ! Have you no 
pity ?' she sobbed, as she sank back in her 
chair, and covered her face with her hands. 

" Once alone with Denis in the garden, I 
burst out crying. My nerves had been con- 
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siderably overstrung of late, and tears could 
be restrained no longer. For the first time 
in our acquaintance he got very angry with 
me. Tears, he said, were his special aver- 
sion, and if ever I wished to drive him to 
desperation, I had only to begin to whimper, 
and I should succeed forthwith. I dashed 
them away as speedily as possible, and dry- 
ing my eyes tried to smile ; and as he still 
continued to reproach me, I sought to lead 
the conversation back to his mother. This, 
however,only served to excite him still more, 
and, seizing me violently by the hands, he 
looked at me earnestly and fixedly. 

" ' My mother is mad. Fool ! did you 
not know it ?' he said, with a wild look in 
his deep blue eyes. I was frightened be- 
yond all description, but I sought to soothe 
• him, and to some extent succeeded ; for 
when, some half-hour later, he left me at 
my own gate, he was cheery as was his wont. 
Calm Denis Belmont never was ; he always 
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seemed, to me, the most excitable piece of 
perpetual effervescence I had ever seen. 
Wit, humour, brilliancy of every sort, came 
bubbling up in a spontaneous, unconnected 
fashion, which fascinated me in a way you, 
who know me now as a calm middle-aged 
spinster, can perhaps scarcely realize ; and 
in the hours I spent by myself, when I was 
not at Belmont, I employed myself in dream- 
ing of my ideal — that ideal, of course, being 
Denis Belmont. Ah ! how I loved him ; 
but, my child, may you never be the victim 
of such strong, passionate love ! 

" Well, after we had parted at the cottage 
door, lost in ray thoughts of him, I seemed 
to forget the fearful revelation he had made 
about his mother; but, after a time, it came 
upon me in all its horror, and I resolved to 
write to my father, and beg of him to come 
at once. I did not tell him of the change 
which had come over me, but reserved all 
allusion to my own affairs till I should see 
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him. By return of post I received a letter 
telling me that he was unavoidably called 
on business to the north, and would probably 
be detained a fortnight, or longer. He re- 
gretted to hear such sad tidings of poor Mrs. 
Belmont, but if her son were at home, his 
presence was scarcely necessary ; and as for 
myself, if, under these painful circumstances, 
I found my village residence unpleasant, he 
left it at my option to return to town. 

" To leave Denis while his mother was ill 
was a thought I did not entertain for a 
moment, and for a few days things went on 
much as usual, excepting that I did not see 
Mrs. Belmont quite so often now, for Denis 
said my presence only served to excite her, 
added to which I was just a little bit afraid 
of her. Denis and I were now engaged, 
subject, as far as I was concerned, to my 
father's sanction, and we only awaited his 
return to gain the consent which I felt sure 
would not be withheld by one who never 
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contradicted his daughter's slightest wish. 

" Ah ! what happy days those were. Like 
some pellucid lake, lying tranquilly beneath 
a cloudless Summer sky, was my life for two 
short weeks, and then " 

Miss Gray paused, and for some moments 
no sound was heard in the darkened room 
but her low, quick sobs. Lil, who had 
never before seen her so moved, rose at 
once from the sofa, and twining her arms 
round her neck, begged she would not recall 
memories which were so painful to her. 

" Yes, yes, you shall hear the end," she 
said quickly. " It was the night before my 
father's return ; we had parted, as usual, at 
the little gate — I joyous in my thoughts of 
the morrow ; Denis, who always took ex- 
treme views, very despondent, as he dwelt 
on the chance of my father's displeasure, 
and naught that I could say would change 
the current of his ideas. I rose betimes on 
the morrow, and went into the little garden 
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to gather flowers, so that the tiny parlour 
might look bright and fair to welcome my 
dear father. Light-hearted and gay, I was 
singing over my occupation, when I sudden- 
ly heard a footfall behind me, and turning 
round, I saw Martha, Mrs. Belmont's confi- 
dential maid. She looked very grave, but 
as she was always a stern, unyielding sort 
of woman, her looks did not frighten me 
much. However, it was an unusual thing 
to see her there, especially at that hour, 
and I asked if anything was the matter. 

" i I hope not,' she answered coolly, * but 
Mr. Denis is missing.' 

" ' Denis missing !' I echoed — i what do 
you mean ?' 

" * Did you have any dispute last night ? 
« — was anything said to disturb his poor 
brain ? Poor child ! poor child ! you were 
his last toy.' 

" I gazed at the woman in horror ; her 
words were quite incomprehensible to me. 
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" ' What do you mean Y I asked, breath- 
lessly. 

" ' Ah ! you did not know that he was 
mad — it was a wicked thing to keep you in 
ignorance so long.' 

u He — Denis mad ! — and that woman 
stood there, in her cool impassibility, and 
uttered such horrible words. I seized her 
by the wrist in my agony. 

" l Mad f I cried — l has the whole world 
gone mad, that I hear of naught else ? He 
told me that his mother was mad.' 

" * Mrs. Belmont is as sane as you are/ 
she answered, in that inflexible voice of 
hers, 'but Mr. Denis has been mad for 
months — from over-work, they say ; he had 
been under restraint for a time when he 
came back a few weeks since.' 

" In a sort of dream I heard her words ; 
for gradually I was losing consciousness, 
and how many more horrible details she 
related, I know not. When I recovered, I 
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was lying on my little bed, with my father's 
grave, kind face bending over me. He had 
heard the whole story from Martha and my 
maid, so I had no confession to make ; and 
oh ! he was so kind and loving — gentle as 
any woman. He wished me to return at 
once with him to London, but I refused to 
leave the village till Denis had been found. 
I had an idea he might come back to look 
for me, and in my absence do some dread- 
ful thing ; but, at last, they traced him to a 
town some miles distant, and the doctors 
gave no, hope that he would ever be restored 
to health." 

" Oh ! Miss Gray, how very sad and 
dreadful 1" said Lil ; " but how far worse it 

i 

might have been had you been married be- 
fore the truth was discovered ! " 

"Yes, dear child, God is very merciful, 
even in his severest chastisements." 

" And did you never see £oor Mr. Denis 
any more ?" 
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" Twice, Lil ; I went to see him with my 
father, but he did not recognise me. His 
sufferings, thank God, are at an end now — 
he died long since." She paused for a few 
minutes, and then said, sadly, " Mrs. Bel- 
mont I never saw again ; my father could 
not forgive her for not telling me the truth 
about her poor son, and he forbade me to 
have any communication with her. I have 
often regretted this determination of his, for 
her sin was that of loving much. She could 
not bear to contradict her boy, and hoped 
against hope that his recovery might be per- 
manent — that his love for me might fix his 
poor wandering brain." 

" Yet it was wrong — very wrong," cried 
Lil. 

"Perhaps — let us not be the judges. 
Peace be to her memory, for she too has 
gone to her rest," said Poppy, reverently. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

" WHAT IS TRUTH ?" 

TT is a few mornings after Lil has been 
*~ made acquainted with the miserable 
story which had marred Miss Gray's young 
life. She is sitting at her toilet-table, 
reading an open letter. Having perused it 
once very hastily, she now seems to be 
digesting its contents, and in no very amiable 
frame of mind either, to judge from her 
face. At last she folds it up, somewhat 
impatiently, her countenance brightens, and, 
catching a glimpse of herself in the looking- 
glass, she bursts out laughing. Aq once 
before — months, ages ago, it seems to Lil — 
she sat and contemplated her features in a 
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bit of broken glass, the sole mirror Mrs. 
Daly's back room afforded, so now again she 
passes them in review. 

" I wonder what it is they all see, that 
every man I meet seems ready to make a 
fool of himself on my behalf ; and yet their 
admiration brings more worry than satis- 
faction. I suppose, if I had been born a 
great lady, I should have been able to 
manage better — most ladies have gained the 
art of coquetry intuitively, I fancy ; perhaps 
I shall learn the accomplishment too in 
time ; but at present I seem to be in a peck 
of troubles. Fancy that ridiculous old Fors- 
ter writing to me, after his decisive dis- 
missal. No, I don't intend to marry you, 
you old sneak ! If I had never seen Mr. 
Verdier — well, there is no knowing; but 
now it would be a profanation, a sacrilege ; 
and, under any circumstances, I don't think 
dear old Padre Brown would have given 
his consent. By the way, that is a good 
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idea — I'll go down east to-day, if Miss Gray 
will let me, and have a talk with Ned. 
Poor Ned ! I wonder how he is getting on. 
Yes, I'll go, and let them see that their 
prophecy was false. I have not grown such 
a grand lady that I cannot pay thera a visit 
sometimes. Won't they be surprised to see 
me, that is all !" 

With Lil we know that to come to a 
decision and to act on it was one and the 
same thing ; so five minutes after she had 
thought it all over, and made up her mind 
what her next step should be, she was in 
the breakfast-room, asking Miss Gray's leave 
to go and visit her early friends at the east 
end. 

" I have been wondering for some time 
past when this request would come," said 
Miss Gray, smiling. 

44 Then you think I ought to go, dear 
Miss Gray?" 

" Certainly I do, my child. Never for- 
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get those who have been kind to you — 
ingratitude lessens human affection more 
than does any other vice. To-day, too, will 
be an especially good one for your visit. 
Your mind has been somewhat overstrained 
of late. The sight of new scenes, or, rather, 
of old scenes renewed, will, I hope, do you 
good." 

Then came the question once before 
mooted by Mrs. Forster, who was to be 
LiTs companion. Again she gave the same 
answer. 

"Am I not a daughter of the people? 
Why can't I go alone ? I go about here 
alone — to visit the poor." 

"It is a long way to the East end ; and 
the days are very short now," said Miss Gray. 

" Oh ! Ned will see me home ; and, 
please, Miss Gray, don't treat me to too 
much luxury. Remember, but for your 
kindness, what I should be, what I may be 
some day as it is. Sometimes I quite 
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tremble when I think how totally I am 
becoming unfitted for a penurious life. I 
must try and make myself cold and hard 
and stern, like the Spartan women." 

"Nonsense, Lil, a true heroine accepts 
every phase in life with equal calmness. 
Take the good things thankfully, while you 
can get them, child, and don't murmur at 
the evil if it should ever come." 

But though she spoke thus quietly, there 
was a shade on her brow the while, and she 
asked herself whether she had done alto- 
gether right in taking this girl so thoroughly 
out of her position. But Poppy had grown 
very fond of Lil, and her next thought was 
that she would see her lawyer at once, and 
make a provision in her will for her, in the 
event of her own sudden death. 

"I am afraid I am very discontented," 
said Lil, laughing. "Only here I am so 
spoilt. I hated and kicked against my old 
life most determinedly when I was in it; and 
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as to going back to it, that I don't think I 
could endure. Fancy having to live again 
with old drunken Mrs. Daly I" 

" Well, Lil, dear, you shall not go back, 
if I can help it ; but the future is always ' 
more or less of an undiscovered land, and 
well it is for us that it should be so. I have 
one or two letters I want you to write after 
breakfast, and then you shall be off to the 
east. If I let you go alone, you must pro- 
mise me to return before dark, unless one of 
your friends can bring you back." 

Lil promised, but her large eyes twinkled 
with amusement. However high up the 
social ladder she might climb, she thought 
she should never bear to be followed about 
and taken care of. The Bohemian tenden- 
cies she had contracted in her days of vaga- 
bondage would never be thoroughly eradi- 
cated. So, having written Miss Gray's 
notes, Lil sallied forth, leaving her benefac- 
tress, as she thought, to a quiet morning of 
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reading and reflection in her studio. But 
Miss Gray had scarcely been alone half an 
hour when Antoine Verdier was announced. 
He threw himself, in his indolent, graceful 
fashion, into the nearest arm-chair; but there 
was a perturbed, anxious expression on his 
usually placid face, which made Poppy look 
fixedly at him, as she had looked at Lil 
but recently; and yet, good simple soul, 
woman though she was, she did not think 
of tracing these straggling anxieties to one 
common centre. 

" Why, Antoine, I shall have to prescribe 
the same remedies for you I have recom- 
mended to Lil. You too want a holiday. I 
have just sent her for one. You have been 
overworking, my dear boy." 

" Mademoiselle Lili has gone for a holi- 
day !" he said, and there was something of 
vexation in his tone. 

" Yes ; so you will have to put up with 
my quiet matter-of-fact talk, instead of hav- 
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ing her quaint little follies to amuse you." 

" Poppy," cried the young man, indig- 
nantly, " were we not very happy here in 
this studio before Mademoiselle Lili came to 
interrupt us ?" 

u Granted ; but we have been none the 
less happy since the dear child came amongst 
us. I thought she was rather a favourite of 
yours, Antoine ?" And she looked at him 
interrogatively. 

u Oh ! yes, certainly. She is wonder- 
fully handsome, and very clever. Some 
men would ask what one could wish for 
more in a woman." 

" But you, having an exceptional standard 
of your own, from which you would judge 
the feminine race, have come to the conclu- 
sion that, * until all graces be found in one 
woman, one woman shall not enter into your 
grace f Poor Lil ! — you have not made a 
just allowance for her beginnings, my good 
Antoine," said Poppy, laughing. 

b2 
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"Perhaps not," he answered, coldly. 
" Deceit is a rank weed, which grows apace 
in evil atmospheres ; and, 

' Quiconque est loup agisse en loup, 
C'eet le plus certain de beaucoup.'" 

"What do you mean, my dear boy? 
Don't talk in riddles. We are far too old 
friends for mysterious dealings." 

" Then, Poppy, since you will have the 
truth, know that I love Mademoiselle Lili, 
but I am forced to think that she does not 
merit my regard. I had not meant to tell 
you this, but the thought surges in my brain 
till it drives me nearly mad !" and he turned 
away from her, and sat with his head buried 
in his hands. 

For some minutes Miss Gray was too as- 
tounded to speak, but sat there and watched 
Verdier, as though she thought he really had 
become suddenly demented. 

" You love Lil, and believe her to be un- 
worthy ! " at last she said slowly. " I 
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scarcely know which assertion has astonished 
me most. Explain yourself, my dear An- 
toine. It was a madness to fall in love with 
this pauper-child ; but what has she done, I 
ask, to forfeit your love ?" 

" My love — no," he muttered ; " my re- 
spect and esteem — yes. She can intrigue 
well," he continued, with an outburst of bit- 
terness, " this mignonne whom you think so 
perfect." 

" With whom ? I believe this whole 
story is some romance concocted by your 
fevered brain. You are very imaginative, 
my dear Antoine." 

" Ah ! be constant to your favourite — it 
is a quality too often neglected in female 
friendship. Nevertheless, ask her on what 
terms she is with Carruthers." 

H I told you your romance about Lil was 
a purely imaginative one," said Poppy, tri- 
umphantly. " I know a great deal more 
about that story than you do." 
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It was Verdier's turn to look surprised 
now. 

"She has told you of this liaison^— told 
you that she was walking in the Park with 
him two or three days ago ? And you ap- 
prove, Poppy ! Then it is time, indeed, 
that I should cease to believe in women. 
This man — this scoundrel — this vaurien, you 
think a fit companion for a young, pure- 
minded girl, as I hoped and believed Made- 
moiselle Lili to be ?" 

" Stay, stay, my dear boy ; do not let 
your imagination carry you on quite so fast* 
I approve of nothing of the kind, nor does 
Lil herself, for that matter — she has the 
most intense dislike to Major Carruthers. 
Of this walk in the Park I never heard, and 
think there must be some mistake." 

" No mistake at all. I saw them myself 
— Lili, Carruthers, and Miss Denman." 

Poppy's smooth brow puckered. Had 
she been indeed deceived, and was Mrs. 
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Bennett right ? But no, she would not be- 
lieve it ; she had too many opportunities of 
studying Lil's character, too many proofs of 
her plain straightforward dealings, to credit 
that there could be anything about this meet- 
ing but what could readily be explained. 

" She must have met him accidentally," 
she said. " It is not the first time the child 
has been annoyed by Major Carruthers's 
pursuit of her. He followed her out to the 
Merle the day after we first met her in the 
Isle of Wight, and it was to escape from him 
that she first sought my protection. I have 
several times intended to speak to you on the 
subject, but it always escaped my memory 
at the right moment, or I should undoubt- 
edly have suggested that Major Carruthers 
should not have been included among your 
guests a few days since." 

"Tell me all you know — everything!" 
cried Verdier, impetuously, drawing his chair 
close to Poppy. 
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" Foolish boy ! To what purpose?" 

" Never mind — go on. Tell me, if you 
have any regard for me." 

She obeyed, and told him the story of 
Lil's acquaintance with Seton Carruthers, as 
far as she was informed of it herself. 

"Good, good — so far," he cried, "but 
why has she met him twice without your 
knowledge — in the Park, and also about a 
week ago. I was told, only this morning, 
of an interview they had in the street, not a 
hundred yards from this door. A friend of 
mine, who has seen Lili at this house, was 
watching them from his window, and told me. 
of it as a good joke. He little knew the effect 
it had on me. His words, added to what I 
had seen, drove me nearly mad, and I re- 
solved to come to you, my dear old Poppy. 
You always have a sedative effect on my 
perturbed mind, and know how to help me. 
To Lili herself it would be in vain to appeal, 
she would at once decline all explanation." 
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" Yes," said Miss Gray, smiling, " she is 
possessed of one of those temperaments 
which will brook no questioning, unless 
under authority, and then she must be de- 
licately handled. As I said before, you 
make no allowance for her early educa- 
tion. Recollect that what would be perhaps 
a startling adventure, if it happened to a 
young lady of our life, watched over, 
always attended by some one, and barricaded 
from evil, is simply an every-day occurrence 
to a girl who, like Lil, has lived without 
any of these surroundings, and has, there- 
fore, to trust to her own ready tongue and 
mother-wit for immunity from danger. 
Hence her piquancy, and hence, dear 
Antoine, her carelessness about appearances 
and conventionalities, which only belong to 
la haute societi." 

" I am re-assured, somewhat," said Ver- 
dier, thousK he still looked anything but his 
usually bright self. " I adore your young 
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companion for that downright brusquerie 
which makes her so unlike other women ; 
but, at the same time, I do not yet under- 
stand these surreptitious meetings." 

" Now, my dear boy, you say you admire 
Lil for her downright honest manner^ and 
yet you condemn her as deceitful. Don't 
you perceive that you are being guilty of a 
paradox ? I think I can promise to have 
these little clouds cleared off the horizon. 
In Lil's truth I have great faith, and I will 
put it to the test on her return home ; for I, 
too, should like an explanation. But, in 
the mean time, what seems a far more 
serious matter to me is the fact that you 
should be in love with this girl at all. 
Where is it all to end ? And you promised 
me too so faithfully that there should be no 
flirting. Poor child ! I believe I was wrong 
to take her from her old life !" 

" Poppy, for mercy's sake, don't talk like 
that ! You do not suppose but that my views 
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towards your young charge are perfectly 
honourable? The atelier at Kensington 
would see the sunlight for the first time if 
I could take Lili there as my beloved and 
trusted wife." 

Miss Gray could not forbear a smile at 
the young painter's extravagance of speech, 
but she shook her head. 

" It is not well," she said, " that the 
Baron de Verdier should wed, without 
great consideration, a girl of whose parents 
we do not even know the name. I am 
sorry, very sorry, that this has happened, for 
I have learnt dearly to love the child." 

" I did not look for opposition from you, 
Poppy," he exclaimed, indignantly ; " I did 
not think you possessed that hateful pride 
of class. Lili is educated, beautiful, and 
thoroughly calculated to be a fit wife for a 
man earning his bread, as I do.. What more 
would you have ? And, as to that 4 Baron,' 
which you have so ostentatiously paraded 
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before me, of what use has it ever been to 
me, save to get my family exiled from their 
native land ?" 

u Well, well, mon cher y don't get excited. 
I am perhaps the last person who should 
clamour for caste distinctions, for am I not 
what you French call a bourgeoise myself? 
But perhaps for that very reason I should 
not like to bear the onus of seeming to 
encourage you in what all your great friends 
would inevitably call 'a low marriage.' 
The child had an offer a few days since from 
Mr. Forster, the lawyer, who was so much 
mixed up with Sir Stephen Denman's affairs. 
I almost wish she had accepted it." . 

Poppy, amiable and truly good though 
she was, made this speech with just the 
least touch of malice. She was a little irri- 
tated with Verdier; she could not enter 
into the jealousy which made him doubt Lil's 
integrity and purity, while at the same 
tfme he professed a love for her which 
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would fain overthrow all other obstacles ; 
and she was therefore resolved, if possible, 
to tease him. 

"A suitor for Lili! — this man! And 
does she like him ?" 

u Come, come, don't be exigeant" an- 
swered Miss Gray, laughing. " You cannot 
expect me to tell you all the child's secrets." 

" Oh ! Poppy, I wish I knew what to do !" 
he said, in a despairing tone, which was 
very unlike the sunshiny, warm-hearted one 
in which he generally spoke. 

" Be passive for the present, and busy 
yourself in your work by way of a distrac- 
tion." 

" I can't," he said, petulantly. " Besides, 
just now you told me I was overworked." 

" But, on further inquiry, I find, on the 
contrary, you have been over-playing — with 
the fire, too, I fear me, my dear boy." 

" Promise me one thing, Poppy, that if 
the Carruthers mystery be cleared up, you 
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will not offer any opposition to my marry- 
ing Mademoiselle Lili, if she herself agrees 
to it." 

"I have no right to oppose it — I am 
neither her guardian nor yours ; but still, as 
a warm friend to both, I would recommend 
you to consider well this step, and to weigh 
in your mind whether your sensitive, fidgety 
temperament will be able patiently to en- 
dure those ' quips and paper bullets of the 
brain,' which the world is always ready to 
shower on a mesalliance" 

41 Pooh! — nonsense I — who cares what peo- 
ple say ? I have been impervious to that for 
a long time past." 

Miss Gray shook her head doubtfully. 

" So you fancy, dear Antoine. But you 
have been one of society's pets too long to 
be perfectly happy if all the homage you 
have been used to were withdrawn. Re- 
member, the great ladies who invite and 
pamper you would, in all probability, en- 
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tirely ignore the very existence of your wife, 
supposing that wife to be Lil." 

" Refuse to associate with Lili ! — impos- 
sible, my dear Poppy. For what reason ?" 

"For the conventional reason that 'no- 
body's child ' seldom meets with much con- 
sideration at the hands of society." 

"By dint of a little perseverance, could 
we not discover the secret of her birth ?" 

" Better leave it alone," said Miss Gray. 
"The knowledge would probably not be 
pleasing were you successful in attaining it. 
Children are very seldom put away in dark 
corners and back alleys if their pedigree will 
bear any strict investigation." 

" Yet I can scarcely believe that Lili 
really sprang from the dregs of the people." 

"Perhaps not," said Miss Gray. "The 
cross she may have to bear may be one 
forged for her in her parents' sin." 

" Ah !" cried Verdier, brightening, " only 
prove that her parents, however sinful, were 
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of gentle blood, and society will ask no 
more — it dares not ; morality in these days 
is at too low an ebb." 

"A poor opinion, indeed, you seem to 
entertain of those who are your daily asso- 
ciates; but still, I am afraid, to a certain 
extent you are right. To have risen from 
the people is an audacious crime, which 
society never pardons, though, in some 
few instances, it has been compelled to gloss 
it over." 

"And you would have me sacrifice the 
happiness of my future life to such nonsense 
as this ? No, my dear Poppy, there must 
arise some far more serious drawback than 
the dread of the world's sneers to make me 
give up the idea of one day claiming Lili as 
my own." 

" Well, my boy, do nothing rashly ; but 
if you really wish, for your satisfaction, to 
find out something of the child's history, let 
us set a few inquiries afoot. I wonder if 
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Mr. Brown would help us? Lil herself 
seems to have a sort of vague idea that he 
is her father." 

"Then I am sure she is entirely wrong," 
answered Verdier. "Old Brown dined 
with me, as you know, the other evening, 
and we had a good deal of talk about Lili. 
From what he said, I feel sure he knows no 
more about the matter than we do. I think 
I shall go and see that vile woman she lived 
with. Perhaps she would tell the secret for 
a bribe." 

" On no account do anything so foolish. 
Your detective powers may be reduced to a 
minimum," said Miss Gray, laughing. " You 
would be a mere puppet in the bands of 
such a woman as Lil has described her to 
be. I will cross-question the child more 
closely than I have hitherto done, in order, 
if possible, to obtain some clue ; and before 
you come here again I will try and fall upon 
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some plan of action ; but in the meantime 
you must promise me to remain perfectly 
tranquil. One false step at the commence- 
ment may entirely overthrow the result you 
anticipate." 

" Dear Poppy, how good you are ! So 
you are going to try and smooth away all 
my difficulties, as you always do. What 
should I do without you, Poppy mine ?" 

" Very much better than you will do with 
me," she said, laughing. " For if I were 
not weak enough to fall into your views, 
and try to help you, you might not be able 
to make a very foolish marriage." 

u Time will prove which is right in this 
matter, you or I," he answered. " But, at 
any rate, for once I must have my own way, 
and you must help me." 

So, after a little more talk, Verdier hav- 
ing to a great extent, under Poppy's calm- 
ing influence, recovered his equanimity, rose 
to depart, and she was left once more to her 
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book and her thoughts ; but the book re- 
ceived by no means a prominent share of her 
attention. Miss Gray had been far more 
deeply moved by the conversation of this 
morning than she had chosen to appear. 
She was not altogether satisfied with Ver- 
dier's version of the Carruthers liaison, 
especially as she thought of Lil's agitation and 
excitement on her return from Bayswater. 
Still she was determined not to let her be- 
lief in her be shaken till the fact of her de- 
ceit had been established beyond all dispute. 
For a moment she had an inclination to go 
and cross-question Sophy Denman; but then 
again her love of straightforward action re- 
volted at anything underhanded. No, she 
would await Lil's return, and ask her herself 
for her confidence. But even with this 
matter cleared up satisfactorily, Miss Gray 
was by no means pleased that Antoine Ver- 
dier, from among all the women he had met 
on his pathway through life, should just have 
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taken a fancy to this particular one; and 
Poppy was not without self-upbraidings that 
it was through her instrumentality that they 
had been brought together so intimately. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A DAINTY APPARITION. 

fTIHE little school-house, with its gabled 
-*- roof and somewhat weather-beaten 
red-brick exterior, looks as of yore cosy and 
cheerful, but the hearts of its inmates are 
not free from care. Sissy has learnt to the 
fullest extent what anxieties the lass who 
loves a sailor must strive unmurmuringly to 
endure ; but they have told on her physical 
forces none the less. For weeks now she 
has no tidings from the absent Jervis, and, 
as the sweeping wintry winds have raged 
fiercely, she has sat and trembled over the 
fate of the little brig. But small consola- 
tion has Sissy received, too, from brother 
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Ned, for he has been so morose, even 
sullen, of late, that the familiar happy talk 
which used to gladden the fireside-evenings 
when those two were alone has long ceased. 
Sissy sews steadily on, while an occasional 
tear-drop falls on her work, and Ned 
devotes the largest share of his attention to 
his pipe. Such js the state of affairs at the 
•school-house when Lil, acting on the impulse 
which had seized her, without word or 
warning, suddenly burst in on them, and 
stood once more in the little parlour. 
There were no clouds on her brow — Verdier, 
Sophy Denrnan, Carruthers, all her hopes, 
fears, and annoyanpes were, for the moment, 
forgotten, as she once again found herself 
with the friends she had loved so well. 

" Well, I can't say you are either of you 
looking very blooming," she remarked, 
when the first greetings were over. " Sissy, 
raousie, you are whiter and graver than 
ever. I mean to know what all this is 
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about before I go, though I came down here 
for no other purpose than to scold you both 
thoroughly for never coming to see me." 

Ned smiled sadly. 

" Did I not tell you, lass, that it was not 
fitting for such as we to intrude ourselves 
on your new life ?" 

" Silly old Ned I I thought a craving to 
see the child would have brought you, 
nevertheless ; and Miss Gray would have 
been — oh I — so glad I" 

a 

She little knew what his craving to see 
the child had cost him. 

" Why, you are quite a swell lady, Lil ; 
dressed like the grand folks we saw in the 
park last Summer. Are you happy?" asked 
simple-hearted Siss. 

" On the whole, very. One has contra- 
dictions and crosses, my dear Siss, in every 
life ; but one must learn to heed them as 
little as possible." 

" Then you have discovered," said Ned, 
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"that grandeur isn't altogether a bed of 
roses. I doubt, lass, but humbler folk find 
fewer thorns, too — best come back to them." 

a No," she answered ; " my steps can 
never be retraced now. Retrogression would 
be worse than death ; besides, I tell you I 
am quite happy." 

Ned was silenced, as Lil had meant that 
he should be ; not for a moment would she 
have him think that she regretted the step 
she had taken, or was likely to return and 
beg for the shelter she had once refused. 

" It is quite beyond me," remarked Sissy ; 
"I should be frightened among all these 
great people. I can't think how you like it. 
Mr. Brown was here, yesterday, and told us 
about such a grand party where he had seen 
you. Do you mean to say you did not wish 
yourself away ?" 

" No, that I certainly did not ; it was the 
happiest day I ever spent in all my life." 
But a cloud passed over her brow, for the 
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thought would intrude itself as to whetht r 
she should ever be fortunate enough to pass 
such another. 

" Ah, well l w said Siss, u some are born to 
slide through life in dark corners, some to 
shine and make a stir in the world ; for my 
part, I prefer the former, so much dazzle 
and brilliancy would blind me." 

" While to me it is intoxicatingly delight- 
ful, and fully compensates, while it lasts, for 
anxieties or annoyances which may follow 
in its train. Besides, Siss, have you nothing 
to worry you ?" 

"Will Jervis is on the sea," was the 
simple answer. 

" Poor wee mousie !" said Lil, kissing her 
to hide her own emotion. " * The course of 
true love never did run smooth ;' but I too 
have had a proposal of marriage, and one, 
too, which you said would never come, 
Master Ned," and she produced old Forster's 
letter. 
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Ned and Sissy both looked very grave as 
they read it, and then asked breathlessly 
what she meant to do. 

" Get Ned to write a letter in his best and 
most schoolmaster-like hand, and decline 
the honour most positively for me. The 
sneaking little wretch will not take No, 
either from me or Miss Gray." 

" Then you don't mean to marry him ?" 
asked Sissy. " You said you would, a few 
months back." 

" I have lived years since then," was the 
low answer ; " and those years have put an 
immovable barrier between me and Mr. 
Forster" 

u Between the old life and the new/' sug- 
gested Ned. 

"Just so, my dear Ned. Development 
has its results. The food that we love in 
our youth nauseates our riper years ; so for 
fear that some serious physical or mental 
derangement should befall me if I am pes- 
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tered any more by this vile little attorney, 
will you indite an epistle to him ? " 

" I will help you to write a letter, with 
pleasure," said Ned ; " but what would be 
the use of ray writing ? He would not take 
my refusal. This is a thing you must do 
yourself." 

" Well, he won't take mine. I stamped 
and fumed and raved at him for a good 
half-hour the other day — till Miss Gray, in 
fact, ordered him out of the house — and 
then, instead of being affronted, he goqs 
home and writes that letter. Happy 
thought! as the man* says in Punch. I'll go 
and show Mrs. Bennett her worthy parent's 
effusion. She'll nip him in the bud; and 
won't she be furious ! It will be almost as 
good fun as marrying him." 

Ned was compelled to laugh. 

" Not cured of impulses yet, among all 
your pomp and stateliness ?" he said. 

" Cured of impulses ! Do you think we 
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dress by rule, eat by rule, and think by 
rule up there ? Why, you seem to have as 
queer a notion of WesJ-end life as most 
people have of heaven. Can you imagine 
that I, with* m) T Bohemian beginnings, could 
ever be happy there if I were put on a chair 
and told to behave * prim and pretty ' all 
day ? No. We are very jolly dogs in- 
deed, let me tell you, and I have not the 
most remote intention of exchanging my 
present life for St. Albans Villa and old 
Forster's rascally associates." 

"And the end, Lil— what will it be?" 
asked Ned. 

" Oh 1 you dear, delightful old croak, 
you shall know when it comes." 

She was not going to let Ned even suspect 
that that was a question she often asked 
herself. 

" But now don't let us talk any more about 
Forster. I'll go round to Mrs. Bennett pre- 
sently, and have my amusement out of her 
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displeasure. In the meantime, I want to hear 
all about yourselves, and what you have 
both been about." 

" Travellers are the folk who should spin 
yarns. We have little to interrupt our daily 
labour here," said Ned, trying to smile and 
look at ease ; but he was very weariful and 
sick at heart. The Lil who had come back 
to them was not the same Lil who had 
gone away. He would not have dared 
to make love to this grand lady, as she 
now seemed to him. She was simply 
and quietly dressed, thanks to Miss Gray's 
kindness and good taste, and the whole 
artistically arranged toilette, thoroughly 
chic in all its minutiae, was very different 
from the almost slovenly disorder in which 
Lil used to revel. Ned thought of the scene 
by the open window, and the handsome 
young foreigner, and perhaps he was not 
altogether wrong in ascribing this change in 
her personal appearance to Antoine Ver- 
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clier's influence. She had discovered, intui- 
tively, that to his refined tastes her old 
habits would be simply repulsive, so she 
gave them up, and strove to forget that she 
had ever been slovenly and untidy. The 
art of dress was a study which was not to be 
neglected in the future. Verdier had ad- 
mired the girl in the cotton frock on the 
Parade at Cowes, but a girl in a cotton frock 
in Miss Gray's drawing-room would have 
jarred on him as inharmonious, and this Lil 
was quite quick enough to know. So, when 
Miss Gray gave her money for pretty things 
she bought them gladly, and, with her 
beauty and her brightness, did them no dis- 
credit. No wonder, then, that this well- 
dressed little lady, with her developing 
beauty, and a certain graceful self-possession 
of manner, which formed a charming con- 
trast to her rough-and-ready talk, made 
poor Ned wish that he had bitten his tongue 
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out before he ventured on love-making to 
the like of her. 

Perhaps it was one of the wisest resolu- 
tions Lil had ever formed, when she deter- 
mined that she would pay a visit to the school- 
house, for might not the sight of his love, 
under her new aspect, serve fully to desil- 
lusionner old Ned from the idea that she 
would ever grow tired of grandeur, and re- 
turn to him. So she sat and chatted away 
to them, and was by far the most cheerful of 
the three ; for they were both more or less 
under the sort of restraint which people in 
the lower classes feel when a lady conde- 
scends to visit them. They could not divest 
themselves of the feeling that no equality 
existed between themselves and Lil — while 
she was provoked at their coolness, which 
she ascribed to her refusal of Ned ; but her 
annoyance would have been turned to 
merriment could she have guessed the real 
reason of the restraint. 
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Yet Lil enjoyed her visit to the school- 
house. She saw that she dazzled and sur- 
prised her old friends, and it was a pleasure 
to her. Alas ! for the vanity of womankind ; 
even Lil was not proof against it. Lavater 
says, " A great woman not imperious ; a fair 
woman not vain; a woman of common talents 
not jealous ; an accomplished woman who 
scorns to shine, are four wonders just great 
enough to be divided among the four 
corners of the globe." And to judge from 
Lil's delight at the effect she was producing 
at the school-house, she did not seem covetous 
of attaining so exalted a position in the an- 
nals of womanhood. Ned's fairly bewildered 
look at the account she gave of her art- 
experiences tickled her immensely. It all 
seemed as incomprehensible to him as were 
the alchemic orations to which Geber and his 
disciples treated the world in a darker age. 
Ned's mental faculties resolved themselves 
in figures; his ambition had not led him 
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beyond the plain education of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, necessary for a cer- 
tificated school-master ; and no small at- 
tainments either, when we recollect the poor 
street-boy's beginnings. The books he had 
read were very plain, and to the purpose, 
and he was totally incapable of following 
Lil into the new regions she had been re- 
cently exploring. 

Having paraded her lately-acquired know- 
ledge with a weakness of which she ought 
to have been most heartily ashamed, she got 
at last into the history of the Feltons ; and 
she gave such a vivid description of their 
poverty and their struggles that she had 
not much difficulty in persuading Ned to go 
and see them, especially when he heard her 
account of how little Jack was starving for 
want of mental food. 

" That is right," said lil. " You go and 
talk to his father, Ned. You will be better 
able to persuade him to let the boy be 
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taught than I am. I say, what should you 
and I have been if we had been left to run 
wild in gutters? I know I should have 
been a regular limb. It is only education 
which has kept me in my place at all ; and 
you, too, Master Ned, were rather inclined 
to be a pickle. Do you remember that day 
you came back, and Mr. Brown spoke of 
your honesty and probity. He didn't know 
all I knew, did he ?" 

" No, Lil. I remember it all well. If 
Mr. Brown had not taken me by the hand 
when he did, I should have been one of the 
worst characters in London." 

" That I will never believe," cried Siss. 
"Lil, you have no right to say such things." 

" I said nothing," answered Lil, laughing ; 
"and, excuse me for remarking that you 
don't know anything about it, my dear Siss. 
The study of developments has not troubled 
you much — you rose with your hero ; but 
Ned and I have lived through progress, not 
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merely sat and wondered over its workings," 

Ned smiled at this little back-handed slap 
administered to poor Siss, but which she, in 
her simplicity, failed to receive. 

" No, I know I don't understand the mean- 
ing of all these grand words," she said ; u but 
still nothing will ever make me believe that 
Ned would have turned out a bad man." 

" All right, little Siss — your belief in Ned 
does you great credit ; but still remember 
the striving against evil, and conquering in 
the end, is. not a thing for any one to 
be ashamed of. Many a man has got a 
Victoria Cross for less. It gives one a 
kindred sympathy, too, with other folk's 
shortcomings, don't it, Ned ?" said Lilj turn- 
ing to him. 

u As says the Apostle Paul, ' Charity 
suffereth long and is kind ; charity envieth 
not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up. 1 

Lil made a grimace ; she had very hete- 

t2 
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rodox notions about texts, derived probably 
from their having been administered ad 
nauseam by Mrs. Forster. 

"Never mind the cant," she said, with 
that short manner which always showed 
itself when she was not quite pleased. 
u ' Actions, not words/ is my motto. Jack 
Felton, minor, must have schooling — query, 
how is he to get it ? You are always want- 
ing to do something for me, Ned — arrange 
this. Has Mr. Brown got a boy now in his 
shop? Perhaps he would take him. I 
have not time to go and see the old padre 
to-day, for I promised Miss Gray I would 
be back before dark. And there is Mrs. 
Bennett to irritate." 

" I don't know — I will inquire," answered 
Ned. " But if Mr. Felton objects to his son 
going to a cheap school, he is hardly likely 
to allow him to be a shop-boy." 

" Pooh ! — stuff! — he must be brought to 
reason ; and you and I must do it between 
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us. Paupers talking about pride of class, 
indeed ! The boy must be taught that he 
has no ancestors but his own works ; and I 
am mistaken in his intelligence if he does 
not dig up some rare ones. If ever I find 
my father, I shall be proud of him, if he is 
a genius ; but if he is only a fool, with an 
emblazoned shield, I shall not care a button 
about the relationship." 

"Supposing he has plenty of money?" 
suggested Sissy. 

"Then I'll establish a school for all the 
struggling little varmint who want to learn ; 
and Ned shall superintend it, and have 
a high salary ; but, in the meantime, till that 
mythic day arrives, he must impart informa- 
tion to my small hangers-on — gratis." 

"All right," said Ned. "Perhaps you 
will tell these Feltons I am coming to see 
them." 

" No — you walk in — say you have called 
to see the picture which is being painted to 
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order for Miss Daly ; they will receive you 
with open arms." 

"My goodness!" cried Siss. "Has it 
come to this already ? Why, Lil, you will 
be a queen soon." 

But Ned looked very grave and sad— it 
was not only that his sun was dwindling out 
of sight down in the far-off horizon, but he 
did not quite understand how Lil, in a few 
short weeks, had managed to leave her 
former position such a distance behind her. 
Such things were not done easily, thought 
practical Ned; and he only hoped that it 
was all straightforward and on the square. 
Like many men in the middle and lower 
ranks of life, he had not* a very exalted 
opinion of high-class morals. The scene he 
had witnessed that evening, when he stood 
in the street and watched the child, was a 
very festive one to his humdrum notions. 
He must have a talk with Mr. Brown, 
he thought, and between them they must 
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see that no harm happened to the lass. 

" Great gentlemen take small account of 
poor girls; and though Lil seems mightily 
carried away by her new friends, yet I dare- 
say they'll be none the worse for a bit of 
looking to," was the conclusion at which 
he arrived in his own mind. 

" Now for Mrs. Bennett !" exclaimed Lil, 
when the chat had gone on for some time, 
and the cold Winters day was not likely to 
yield its light much longer. 

"You are surely not going away yet?" 
said Siss. 

" I must ; unless Ned will see me home. 
I promised Miss Gray that I would not be 
out alone after dark." 

" Of course I will," replied Ned. " I am 
very glad to hear that Miss Gray is so care- 
ful of you. This is a half-holiday, so I am 
quite at your service." 

14 1 know," said Lil. " I have not quite 
forgotten your days and habits; so, Siss, 
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let us have a cozy little tea, in remembrance 
of old times ; and while you are preparing 
it, I will go and pay my visit at the Par- 
sonage." 

Ned took his hat down off the peg. 

" No, Ned, you shall not go with me now. 
Remember, you are more or less dependent 
on the Bennetts. There is sure to be a 
fearful row. Best keep out of it, my boy. 
I shall not even say I have seen you." 

u Oh ! Lil, don't go," pleaded Sissy. 
" What pleasure can it be to you to bandy 
words with Mrs. Bennett." 

44 You forget that I owe her something," 
said Lil, laughing. " Besides, I hope it will 
put an effectual stopper on Mr. Forster's 
persecution of me, so don't try to persuade 
me, Siss, for you won't succeed. I shall 
soon be back." 

And away she went down the long street 
to the Parsonage, which stood close to the 
church, at the extreme end of it. Sissy 
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and Ned watched her as she trotted along ; 
nor were they the only people who looked 
after her, for Lil was a daintier little lady 
than was generally seen in those parts. 
Mrs. Bennett, and the doctor's wife, who set 
the fashion, would have been very dowdy 
and shabby by her side, since she had put 
herjself in the hands of a West-end milliner. 
Miss Gray was right, she was far too attract- 
ive in appearance to be promenading the 
streets unaccompanied. Having stood at 
the little gate till she was quite out of sight, 
the brother and sister returned into the 
parlour, and Sissy began busying herself 
about the tea, while Ned sat and dreamed. 
The kettle boiled cheerily and fussily on the 
fire ; the plate of buttered toast was quite 
ready outside the fender; the tea-things 
were all laid; the darkness had come 
slowly on; the shutters were closed, and 
the candles were lighted, but still Lil came 
not. 
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"What can have become of her?" was 
the question they asked each other. 

" Stayed to tea " with Mrs. Bennett, I 
shouldn't wonder," said Siss. 

" She wouldn't throw us over — it isn't 
like her," answered Ned. " I lay anything 
there's a row ; I'll put on my hat and go to 
the Parsonage." 

" Best not," answered the wary sister. 
" Lil can take care of herself ; you'll only 
get into hot water with the Vicar. Have 
patience, man; I daresay she'll be here 
soon." 

So he sat down again to wait. It was a 
clear, frosty evening, and the church clock 
could be distinctly heard as it chimed the 
quarters. At last it struck six, and Ned 
started once more on his feet. 

" I don't care for all the Vicars in the 
kingdom," he said — " I will go and ask 
after the lass." 

Partly from anxiety, partly from curiosity, 
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Sissy did not attempt to stop him this time, 
but sat on sewing silently by the fire, with 
no very tender feelings towards Lil. The 
delay had vexed her ; she ascribed it to a 
certain amount of fine-ladyisra, which she 
thought she had detected in her old com- 
panion. But, after all, there is nothing so 
irritating as waiting. Georges Sand truly 
says : " Agir est ais6, attend re est ce qu'il y 
a de plus difficile au monde." 

At last she heard the click of the little 
gate, and Ned's footsteps on the gravel walk; 
but he came in, looking very grave and 
anxious. 

"Lil left the Parsonage more than an 
hour ago," he said, as he sat down wearily 
in his arm-chair. " Give me a cup of tea, 
Siss, for Til go West, and see what it means 
before I sleep." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



CROSS-EXAMINATION. 



" T\EAR old Charlie, I am so glad to see 
-*-^ you back I" and a gleam of pleasure 
passed across Lady Deninan's withered, hag- 
gard face as she spoke ; for Captain Lamb- 
ton had not been at the house at Bayswater 
since that visit he had paid Alice before he 
retired to commune with his own thoughts 
in the out-of-the-way Hampshire village, and 
she had missed him much, as a trusting, un- 
helpful woman must miss the man who has 
been to her a staunch, true friend. 

He smiled over her joy at his return, but 
he looked more thoughtful than of yore. 
The knowledge of his love was weighing 
heavily on his mind ; he was too honest and 
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honourable to allow the acknowledged pre- 
ference for the wife of another to sit easily 
upon his conscience. 

"I only came back from Hampshire a 
few days ago," he said soberly. " I have 
made a long sojourn among the old haunts." 

" A few days," thought Alice to herself. 
" We are growing estranged when Charlie 
has been in town a few days without coming 
to see me." 

But she did not speak, only sighed. Their 
familiar intercourse had been broken off 
with a sudden twist, and their present rela- 
tionship was in that unpleasant phase when 
neither seemed to know what to say next. 
Captain Lambton fidgeted with his hat, and 
walked up and down the room ; then he 
sat down, and asked, somewhat abruptly — 

" Are the children quite well ? — where is 
Sophy?" 

"Yes, thanks, very well. Sophy is in 
the dining-room — shall I call her ?" 
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" Do — I should like to see her." 
So Sophy came rattling in, in her noisy 
fashion, to hail Cousin Charlie, who was 
rather a favourite of hers. A certain gold 
bracelet, and sundry other little presents 
with which he had endowed her, had made 
a favourable impression on the mind of this 
somewhat avaricious young lady. Besides, 
Cousin Charlie never scolded her ; he al- 
ways laughed over her faults, when they 
came before his eye, and frequently pleaded 
for her when her mother was angry. Alto- 
gether, he was regarded by her very much 
in the light of a champion. The fact was, 
Charlie Lambton looked on Sophy as a 
baby ; he could not recognise the truth that 
the daughter of his beloved Alice was very 
nearly a grown-up young lady, so he did 
not suffer himself to believe in delinquen- 
cies which he would otherwise have been 
the first to condemn. 

" Well, you do look grave and sober," 
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cried Sophy, when she saw him ; " I declare, 
mamma, Cousin Charlie is getting quite 

gray." 

u Sophy, don't be so rude," said her 

mother, colouring. 

" Never mind, Alice, let the child talk. 
4 It amuses her, and it don't hurt me,' as the 
sailor said when his wife tried to beat him." 

"How funny you are!" cried Sophy. 
" Do you know, I like you, Cousin Charlie." 

" Very glad to hear it, little woman ; and 
now sit down, for I want to ask you a few 
questions. When did you last see Miss 
Gray's young protegie, Lil Daly?" 

In a moment, Sophy grew crimson ; the 
afternoon of that walk in the Park was the 
last occasion on which she and Lil had met. 
Had she been unfaithful to her promise of 
silence, and had Cousin Charlie come there 
to cross-examine her? 

" I saw her a day or two ago," she stam- 
mered out. " Why do you ask ?" 
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u Because she has disappeared in a very 
unaccountable manner. It is suspected that 
she has eloped with Major Carruthers, and, 
as you were seen walking with them both in 
the park a few days since, I promised Miss 
Gray I would come and ask you if you had 
any information to give." 

All the scarlet blushes left Sophy's face 
now, and she became deadly pale. 

" Lil gone off with Major Carruthers ! " 
she exclaimed ; " I don't believe a word of 
it," and she burst into tears. 

"lam afraid it is only too true," answer- 
ed Captain Lambton, gravely ; " but, my 
dear child, don't be excited about it. Give 
me what information you can, and I will 
see if I can trace them." 

" It is false, I tell you," persevered Sophy, 
stamping her feet angrily. "Lil is minx 
and beast enough for anything, but Major 
Carruthers does not care for her." 

Captain Lambton knitted his brows, and 
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looked hard at her for a minute, then he 
took her kindly by the hand. 

" Poor child," he said, " it is natural you 
should feel annoyed at your young friend's 
foolishness. It is your first real contact, 
with deceit, and I am truly sorry that the 
first friendship you should have formed 
should end so badly." 

Sophy snatched her hand away from him, 
and looked at him fiercely with those black 
eyes of hers. 

" Lil was no friend of mine," she said ; 
" I hated her always, and if I believed she 
had done this thing, I would kill her, if I 
got the chance !" 

Captain Lambton looked both surprised 
and shocked. He believed now what Alice 
had often told him of Sophy's violent out- 
bursts ; but why she should break out on 
this particular occasion, he did not under- 
stand. He was silent for a few minutes, 
while Lady Denman sought vainly to soothe 
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lier child, who continued to rage and abuse 
Lil in no very measured terms. At last he 
turned round, with a sternness very un- 
usual to him. 

" Sophy, we have had enough of this 
nonsense; you are making your mother 
quite ill. If you hate Lil Daly as you say, 
what does it matter to you whether she has 
gone off with Carruthers or not ?" 

" What would it matter to you if some- 
one went off with mamma ?" she said, fierce- 
ly. " Answer that question truthfully, and 
then you will know what this story you 
have trumped-up matters to me." 

She did not, however, wait for a reply, 
but walked out of the room, and slammed 
the door till the house shook to its very 
foundations. Captain Lambton stood as 
one paralysed. Was it possible that his 
secret was known to this wayward child, 

while she herself But his soliloquies 

were interrupted by Alice's quiet sobs. The 
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tears which her worst troubles had failed to 
call forth, Sophy's words had wrung from 
• her heart now. Lambton was by her side 
in an instant. 

" Alice, my dearfcst Alice, pray don't give 
way so ! Sophy is a foolish child ; she speaks 
without thinking." 

" My life has been so lonesome, so un- 
happy," she whispered amid her sobs ; u but 
for my children I could not have borne it. 
I thought they would be a comfort to me ; 
but oh 1 Charlie, you little know the bitter 
hours that Sophy has given me !" 

" My dear cousin, she is young still, and 
let us hope she will improve. But tell me 
what all this means. Did you know of her 
acquaintance with Carruthers ?" 

Lady Denman shook her head. 

" My child reposes no confidence in me," 
she said. 

" Where did she meet him ? — is he in the 
habit of visiting here ?" 

u2 
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u He has never entered this house, to my 
knowledge. His name, as far as I am con- 
cerned, is but an association of the past. He 
was a friend of Sir Stephen's and yours." 

Lambton bit his lip. Carruthers was not 
an acquaintance of whom he was proud. 

" He is not a man I should have intro- 
duced to Sophy," he said ; " and though per- 
haps it may seem selfish to say so, yet I be- 
lieve we have cause to rejoice that that poor 
misguided Lil has cast in her lot with his, 
for it may save Sophy much misery, and 
you much pain." 

" She must have inveigled my child into 
this intrigue, and they have both combined 
to deceive her; and yet I could scarcely 
have believed Lil to be so base — she looked 
so truthful and honest," said Lady Denman, 
gravely. 

" It is unwise to judge by outward ap- 
pearances," he answered, shrugging his 
shoulders. "Anyhow, she has gone, and 
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has left no trace behind. I never saw Miss 
Gray so excited and unlike her usual calm 
self as she jwas when I happened to call 
there to-day ; for, though the young woman 
has been absent since yesterday, she still 
refuses to disbelieve in her, and is sending 
scouts about in all directions to obtain, if 
possible, some tidings of her whereabouts." 

"And Major Carruthers — has he disap- 
peared too, that it is suspected that they 
have gone off together ?" 

" Carruthers is a man, my dear Alice, 
who has no fixed home ; many of his doings, 
I fear, will not bear close investigation. He 
turns up now and then at his club, and for 
the rest, qui sait ? — however, at his club he 
was proved not to have been yesterday. 
Whether that girl is a willing victim or not 
is the question I came here, if possible, to 
solve by Sophy's assistance ; but I suppose I 
must wait till my young cousin's wrath has 
cooled a little. Fancy that child imagining 
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herself to be in love with that vagabond ! " 

" Ah ! Charlie, you would never believe 
me when I told you how self-willed and 
precocious Sophy is, and what nights of 
anguish the thoughts of her total disregard 
of truth and right have often given me. 
She is so like her father ; he could brook no 
barrier between himself and a new passion." 
And she passed her hand wearily across her 
brow. 

Captain Lambton looked at her gravely ; 
these were the first words she had uttered 
which hinted at her husband's faithlessness. 
Alice, in the excitement of the moment, 
was merging into quicksands. 

" The child must be saved," he said, lean- 
ing over her. "As for Denman, I can 
scarcely bear to think of him with patience, 
for the deep wrong he has done you." 

"He is my husband," she answered, 
promptly, on her guard once again. " This 
is a forbidden subject, I think, Charlie. Let 
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us go back to the child. What shall I do 
with her?" 

" Send her to school, till she is old enough 
to know better," he answered. 

The mother smiled sadly. 

" You little know Sophy, if you think 
she would brook enforced restraint. She 
would come home before the week was out, 
having smashed doors, windows — in fact, 
having overcome every obstacle that crossed 
her path." 

" My dear Alice, this is nonsense. She is 
your daughter — surely she cannot be with- 
out any of her mother's good qualities. I 
am afraid we have all been too lenient with 
the child ; she must be held in a bit now, 
aad she will make all the finer character as 
she grows older. I don't know much about 
the management of women, but, neverthe- 
less, I think I must institute myself the guar- 
dian of i little Sophy,' and see if she really 
does, as you say, contravene all authority." 
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" Charlie, you will receive my heart's 
best and warmest thanks if you can render 
her more, docile. God knows I have had 
my trials ; but to be compelled to witness 
her self-will and wild, uncontrollable pas- 
sion is the heaviest of all — it is a sorrow 

almost too bitter for a mother's heart to 

* 

bear. When I think, too, of her future, 
where all this must lead her," and she 
bowed her head on her hands and wept in 
anguish. Poor Alice I she had had her 
share of this world's pain ! 

Captain Lambton leant over her once 
again, and threw his strong arm round her 
quivering form as he imprinted a soft kiss 
on her forehead. 

"Alice, darling Alice, trust in my love, 
and let me help you I" 

She started up, and looked at him wildly. 

"Have I no friend left?" she asked. 
t; When Sir Stephen bade me look to Lamb- 
ton for assistance and protection during his 
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absence, I wonder if he knew to what he 
had subjected me." 

"Alice, forgive me — your grief — my deep 
regrets — the temptation was too strong — it 
shall not occur again — but say you will for- 
give me." 

She held out her hand. 

" We have been friends since childhood," 
she said softly ; " do not give me an occa- 
sion now to shake my faith in you. I have 
always believed in you so implicitly." 

"You shall have no further cause for 
doubt, I promise you," he said, in a low 
tone. " Had I come home and found you 
happy, no words of mine should have cast a 
shade upon your happiness ; but, believe 

» 

me, it was the sight of your misery which 
wrung them forth." 

" Then because circumstances combine to 
make me wretched, you would add to my 
pain. Oh ! Charlie, I believed better things 
of you," she said, with a half-smile. 
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"Say no more. I have acknowledged 
my sin ; be lenient and forgive it." 

" Still," she answered softly, " I fear we 
must become comparative strangers. The 
child has discovered this folly of yours, and 
how can I remain guilty in the eyes of my 
daughter ? This perhaps is the reason ray 
authority has waxed so small of late." 

" Don't say so, Alice ; don't heap coals of 

» 

fire on my head by telling me I have helped 
in Sophy's disobedience." 

"Something must be done," said Lady 
Denman, dreamily, as though she scarcely 
heeded him. "Sophy, for her own sake, 
must be saved, at any cost, from a belief in 
her mother's guilt." 

" Alice, for heaven's sake don't say such 
dreadful things ! Is this all my friendship, 
respect, and love has brought you to? 
What can I say or do that will bring back 
the old intimacy, the old confidence in 
Cousin Charles's integrity and truth ?" 
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"We must separate," she continued, slowly. 
" It is useless to set up a sham, and call it 
cousinly affection. The first gust of wind 
would blow it over, and show the world 
how frail was the basis on which we had 
built our seeming respectability." 

"Perhaps you are right," he answered, 
sorrowfully. " For a time it will be better; 
but you will give me credit, Alice. I did 
absent myself as soon as I learnt my real 
feelings towards you." 

" You should not have come back to-day," 
she said. 

His brow lowered somewhat, and his 
colour rose ; he was just a little touched at 
what he thought her cool dismissal. With 
man's wonted selfishness, he forgot her suf- 
ferings in his own. 

"You shall speedily be relieved of my 
presence," he replied, rather testily. " But, 
before I go, let me warn you to keep an 
eye on Sophy, and beware of any influ- 
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ence Major Carruthers may have over her." 

" If he has eloped with Lil Daly, my child 
is safe." 

" Alice, I should have thought experience 
must have taught you that passions with such 
men as he is are but of short duration. He 
will probably soon tire of this one." 

" Poor Lil ! Would to God that some 
one had warned her !" said Lady Denman^ 
softly. Then the whole horror of the situa- 
tion seemed suddenly to present itself before 
her, and she clutched nervously at Captain 
Lambton's arm. " Sophy," she cried, " do 
you really think she is in any danger?" 

" I am too ignorant of the circumstances 
of the case to be prepared to give an opinion. 
I should have liked a few minutes more 
conversation with her before leaving; but 
perhaps you are afraid, now, of what influ- 
ence my presence here may have upon your 
daughter." 

" No ; do see her, do speak to her ; only 
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don't come here often. People must not 
talk about you and me," she said, nervously. 

Poor Alice, her troubles weighed heavily 
upon her, and she scarcely knew where to 
turn, or how best to extricate herself from 
the mesh which had entangled itself around 
her. 

"They shall not, Alice, I give you my 
honour. Only let me see a little how mat- 
ters stand with Sophy, and I will go off to 
the Continent, out of harm's way, until it 
shall be your good pleasure to recall me." 

" My poor cousin, I do not wish to drive 
you out of your country." 

" Never mind me," he answered. " It is 
nothing for me to suffer, if my sufferings are 
your gain. Yes, it. is best so; but let us 
think of the child now. Will you send her 
to me once more, and let me discover, if 
possible, how far this madness has possessed 
her." 

And when Lady Denman had left him 
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alone while she went in search of her 
daughter, he sank down, as though over- 
powered, into the nearest arm-chair, with a 
very old, careworn look on his honest, plea- 
sant face. Captain Lambton was not of the 
world, worldly ; he could not throw off 
carelessly the thoughts which thronged upon 
him ; he would probably have been mocked 
and jeered at by most of the men of his set, 
could they have seen him now — men who 
give themselves up to the pleasures of the 
fleeting hour, with no regard for the mor- 
row, and who look upon forbidden fruit as 
the sweeter because the code of morality 
and honour have elected that it should be 
unlawful to attain it. So lax have become 
the morals of the age s that, alas I men of 
this stamp are not rare to find. But such 
a one was not Charlie Lambton ; and as 
he sat there alone in Lady Denman's draw- 
ing-room, he resolved to fight to the last 
with the passion which tortured him. There 
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was not a man on earth he could not look 
straightforwardly and honestly in the face, 
and he would not begin with Sir Stephen 
D^nman. 

While he sat thus absorbed in this argu- 
ment with himself, he was suddenly aroused 
by a loud, piercing shriek. He was on his 
feet and out in the passage in an instant. 

" Alice ! — great heavens ! what has hap- 
pened ?" 

" Oh ! my lady has fainted — my lady has 
fainted I" cried the nurse from an upper 
room. 

Another moment, and Charlie Lambton 
was by her side, and everyone in the little 
household was on the alert, bringing re- 
storatives, and doing what they could ; for 
they all loved their gentle mistress, and 
were distressed at her sudden illness. But 
for a long time all their efforts were un- 
availing ; she lay prostrate, in a dead faint. 

And where, all this while, was Sophy ? 
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Was her heart hardened in anger, and did 
she remain locked in the privacy of her own 
chamber ? At all events, she did not appear, . 
and probably all those around Lady Den- 
man were too much occupied to heed her 
absence. 

At la3t, after a long, wearisome time, 
signs of life began slowly to return, and the 
white lips moved faintly. Captain Lambton 
put down his ear, to catch, if possible, the 
almost inaudible sounds. il Sophy, my 
child !" was all he heard. He soothed her 
gently, thinking her words but referred to 
their previous conversation, and bitterly up- 
braided himself as he traced back this sud- 
den indisposition to the excitement occa- 
sioned by his folly. But Alice would not 
be quieted; with her feeble hands she 
sought to clutch at his coat-collar as he 
leaned over her. 

u If you love me, bring me back my 
child," she said, trying to steady her weak, 
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quivering voice. But he only deemed them 
delirious words, and feared lest fever was 
coming on. 

" Where is Miss Denman ? " he asked, 
turning to the nurse — " bring her at once 
to her mamma." 

" She is not in the house, sir ; it was the 
discovery that Miss Denman had gone out 
which made my lady faint." 

" Gone out ! " he repeated hoarsely — 
" where on earth has she gone ?" 

"You will find her, Charlie — you will 
find my child I" wailed the soft voice once 
more. 

"My dear Alice, I do not think there 
will be much difficulty in that. I shall pro- 
bably discover her chatting at Miss Gray's, 
and will give her a good scolding for fright- 
ening you." But though he spoke thus 
cheerily, his looks belied his words. Since 
the little scene in the drawing-room, Captain 
Lambton had changed his opinion of his 
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young cousin, and he hardly dared to think 
where her impetuosity might not have led 
her. " Get your mistress into bed, and 
keep her very quiet. I will be back again 
very shortly with Miss Sophy," he said to 
the nurse, as he ran down the stairs, three 
at a time, to seek Sophy, he scarcely knew 
where, but, at all events, in the first instance, 
to take counsel of Poppy Gray, 
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CHAPTER XV. 



CASUS BELLI. 



FT1HE rain is pouring in torrents, when a 
-*■ Hansom cab stops at the door of a 
house, not a hundred yards from St. James's 
Street, and Major Carruthers jumps on to 
the pavement. It is nearly dark, and he is 
enveloped in several wraps to protect him 
from the inclemency of the weather, added 
to which he has a small portmanteau in one 
hand, so that he is some moments before he 
finds his latch-key. He is, however, just on 
the point of putting it in the lock, when he 
observes a girlish form standing on the 
door-step, close to the railings. 

" Wet night, <jhild, for you to be out — 

x2 
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glass of cherry-brandy, and chafed her 
numbed hands in his, till gradually Sophy 
began to recover under the potent influences 
of warmth and loving words. 

" Now tell me, dear love, of what I am 
accused," he asked, " that you have set out 
on this pilgrimage to look for me, and have 
thought it necessary to bring back these 
trumpery souvenirs of my love." 

"Oh, Seton, how could you deceive me 
so?" she said, u and tell me you did not 
care about her, or admire her? Where 
have you taken her to ? Let me hear the 
whole truth, and then let me go away for 
ever 1" 

Major Carruthers looked rather grave ; 
his liaisons were almost too numerous for 
him to know exactly to whom Sophy was 
alluding. 

" I have preferred no one to you. Are 
you not my darling — my sweet little kindred 
soul?" 
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to have come out on such an evening as this." 
"I would rather not meet her. Take 
your letters and ring, and let me go. I hope 
the cold and the wet will kill me !" 

" Sophy, little one, what has gone wrong 
with you ? There is no her in this house 
but my old landlady, and she is deaf and 
stupid. I insist on your coming in out of 
the rain at once." 

He put his arm round her, and almost 
dragged her into the house ; and, indeed, 
the sight of the cheerful fire in Seton 
Carruthers's room was gladdening to the 
girl's heart, almost petrified as she was with 
cold and fright from that long walk in the 
pouring rain, on which she had started very 
soon after Captain Lambton had raised a 
suspicion in her mind that an elopement 
might have taken place between Lil and 
Major Carruthers. He seated her in a large 
arm-chair, and tried to dry her wet gar- 
ments as best he could ; then he gave her a 
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glass of cherry-brandy, and chafed her 
numbed hands in his, till gradually Sophy 
began to recover under the potent influences 
of warmth and loving words. 

" Now tell me, dear love, of what I am 
accused," he asked, " that you have set out 
on this pilgrimage to look for me, and have 
thought it necessary to bring back these 
trumpery souvenirs of my love." 

"Oh, Seton, how could you deceive me 
so?" she said, "and tell me you did not 
care about her, or admire her? Where 
have you taken her to ? Let me hear the 
whole truth, and then let me go away for 
ever !" 

Major Carruthers looked rather grave ; 
his liaisons were almost too numerous for 
him to know exactly to whom Sophy was 
alluding. 

" I have preferred no one to you. Are 
you not my darling — my sweet little kindred 
soul ?" 
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"Now don't talk humbug, but tell me 
at once, sir, where is Lil ?" 

"Lil? Good heavens! — how should I 
know ?" 

"How should you know? — why, have 
you not run away with her, and got her 
hidden away? — solely, purely, I believe, to 
vex me — for I cannot bring my mind to 
think you love her." And she began to 
weep. 

Major Carruthers burst out laughing. 

" My dearest Sophy, this is too absurd. I 
give you my word of honour, I have not 
seen Lil since you were rash enough to 
bring her into the park a few days since." 

" Are you quite, quite sure ?" said Sophy, 
still looking doubtful. 

" My pet, you surely do not think I am 
so base as to tell you a lie ?" 

" No, darling Seton, I believe you with 
all my heart ; but where then can this in- 
comprehensible young woman be ?" 
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" She has gone back to the gutters from 
whence she sprang, most likely. But what 
is she to us ? It is not often, Sophy love, 
that I have the happiness of seeing you here 
in these poor quarters of mine ; and do not 
let us lose the few minutes we are together 
by talking of anyone but ourselves." 

u Oh ! but I should not have come if I 
had not thought you were gone away into 
the country with Lil. I wanted you to have 
your letters back, and I had no one to send 
with them. Now I had better go. Mamma 
will think I am lost." 

" A little while longer, darling, and then 
you shall have a cab. But, Sophy dearest, 
you must not tell your mother you have 
been here." 

44 Seton, do you think I am quite a fool ? 
I shall say I went to the library, and lost 
my way. She will scold me for going out 
alone ; but I shall not care for that. But, 
look here, Seton, where have you been? 
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You had a portmanteau in your hand at the 
door." 

" Only a few miles out of town, where I 
dined and slept at a friend's house last night, 
pet." 

Sophy shook her head. 

" I am beginning to be v afraid that you 
are not very straightforward," she said. u I 
don't like the story about Lil at all. If she 
did not know you, why did she say you 
were a villain, and warn me against you ?" 

" Indeed, I am very much obliged to her," 
replied Carruthers, as his brow lowered; 
" and I am very much astonished at you for 
taking up with such canaille as she is. She 
abuses me probably because I do not notice 
her much, or make love to her as she would 
like. As to her present whereabouts, I have 
already told you I know nothing. Verdier, 
I should think, was the man who could en- 
lighten you. Pray, may I ask who selected 
me as the companion of her flight?" 
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" It was Cousin Charlie, who came straight 
from Miss Gray's to our house with the 
news." 

"Lambton, by Jove! Is he in town 
again ?" And Major Carruthers gave a low 
whistle, and looked perplexed and angry. 
" I say, Sophy, if Lambton finds out you 
have been here, there will be the devil to 
pay. You ought not to have come." 

" I don't care for Cousin Charlie," said 
Miss Denman, pouting ; " what has he to do 
with me? As long as he has mamma to 
make love to, he won't trouble much to look 
after me." 

"You don't mean that that's his little 
game I" cried Major Carruthers. " Well, I 
never should have thought that Lambton 
was a fellow to poke his nose into other 
men's nests. By Jove ! you do surprise me. 
I thought he went in for honour, and truth, 
and integrity, and all that sort of thing. 
So he is a scoundrel too, is he ? * What is 
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truth ?' said jesting Pilate ; and, upon my 
soul, I believe there is not such a thing." 
And Major Carruthers laughed noisily. 

Sophy looked somewhat uneasy ; she was 
beginning to regret her present position, and 
was not altogether satisfied with herself that 
she had entrusted Seton Carruthers ^with 
this bit of scandal about Charlie Lambton 
and her own mother. 

14 Oh ! I don't know — I may be wrong," 
she said, hesitatingly ; " at any rate, Seton, 
you will not say anything about it; only 
they both look very queer when they are 
together. I wish papa had not gone away. 
If I had not met you, I should have gone 
off to Australia to papa — in fact, I am not 
sure that I shall not go now, for I don't 
believe you care much about me ; and I 
quite expect to see Lil's head poked in at 
the door. As for her having gone off with 
Mr. Verdier, that is all nonsense, for he is 
not the sort of man." 
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" And I am ! Upon my word, Miss Sophy, 
you are very complimentary!" 

"Well, you know, Seton dear, you said 
you would have asked me to go and live 
with you in some desert isle, if I had not 
been Sir Stephen Denman's daughter. I 
am sure I wish I wasn't ; for ray father's 
position does not do me much good, now I 
am poor. I should have liked island life 
with you, only I should not have liked 
Cousin Charlie or papa to shoot you for run- 
ning away with me." 

" Poor innocent little Soph 1" said Car- 
ruthers, taking her in his arms and kissing 
her. " Better days will come, my darling, 
and we will go to our island without the risk 
of being shot." 

44 Then you do love me, Seton ? Say you 
love me just a little, and that you don't care 
for Lil !" 

44 1 adore you, and I hate Lil 1 There, 
will that content you ?" 
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" Yes, if you mean it," answered Sophy, 
somewhat doubtfully. Child in years though 
she was, and unknowing, save by a sort of 
instinct, in the worlds dark ways, yet there 
was something unreal about Major Car- 
ruthers's ptostestations which jarred on 
her, and notwithstanding the furore of love 
which her fifteen Summers had got up for 
him, the edge was just taken off her rapture 
at their meetings ; for when Sophy thought 
them over afterwards, they were not quite 
so satisfactory as she could have wished. 
" Now I am going," she continued, starting 
up. " There'll be a hue and cry for me next, 
and they will think I have eloped like Lil." 

44 You are not going one step out of this 
house till you have assured me that you 
believe in my loyalty and love, and have 
promised me that you will come back very 
soon and see me here* It is much more 
comfortable than prowling about the park 
in this wretched weather." 
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" Oh ! yes, I'll come again, if mamma does 
not find this out. It is rather fun doing 
things by stealth, and I like the idea of 
incurring danger on your account, you 
naughty, great, big, handsome darling !" 

And she threw her tiny arms round his 
neck, and looked up at him with her express- 
ive eyes — those eyes which gave Sophy's 
face a certain charm, and which would 
probably gain for her, as she grew older, 
the appellation of une belk hide/ Foolish 
little Sophy, what was she sowing for her- 
self of misery aud evil in this world by so 
thoroughly taking the reins of self-conduct 
into her own hands now, and setting at 
naught all authority and advice I Major 
Carruthers was the last man on earth to 
refuse the acceptance of the new plaything 
offered to him in her love, and it was only 
the fact of her being a girl belonging to a 
good family which deterred him from taking 
the yachting trip with her which he had once 
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suggested to Lil. As it was, the temptation 
was very strong, and yet Sophy sat there 
listening to Seton Carruthers's passionate 
words of love, while the wind howled and 
the rain poured in torrents in the street 
beyond, without one thought of the danger- 
ous position in which she had placed herself; 
she was totally absorbed in the feeling that 
Carruthers did really love her, and that she 
was at last the object of that slavish adoration 
of which she had so frequentty read in the cir- 
culating library literature which, while her 
mother was dreaming away her life over her 
embroidery, she had been devouring with 
avidity. Yes, she little knew how she and 

9 

danger stood face to face that night, but the 
providential hand which was to save her was 
already stretched out. Major Carruthers, 
thinking that the people of the house did not 
know of his return, had neglected to give 
orders that no one should be admitted, and 
both he and Sophy turned and started to 
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their feet when the door opened and Captain 
Lambton walked into the room. A deep 
curse fell from Seton Carruthers's lips, while 
the girl grew deadly pale, for she saw a look 
in Cousin Charlie's face which it did not 
usually wear. He too had staggered back 
for a moment when he saw his worst fears 
realised, and his young cousin closeted en 
tete-h-tete in this man's room ; but he walked 
calmly forward. 

44 Sophy, come home with me at once," he 
said; "you and I, Carruthers, must talk about 
this matter later." 

44 1 shall not come with you," cried Sophy, 
snatching her hand away which Lambton 
had taken, "I am not going back to be scold- 
ed and found fault with every hour of the 
day, and treated as a prisoner into the 
bargain. I have done no harm, and if I 
love Seton, what is that to any one but 
myself." 

Charlie Lambton looked at her aghast. 
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" Your mother, Sophy — have you forgot- 
ten her ?" 

" Pah ! mamma has got Freddy, and you ; 
she will not miss me." 

Lambton turned very white, but he did 
not lose his self-control. 

" You are a foolish child," he said ; " you 
do not know of what you are talking. I 
must request that you will accompany me 
without any further refusal." 

" I am not a child, and I won't go with 
you ; if I had not been found out to-night, I 
might have returned for a time ; but I hate 
that Bayswater house and its squalling babies, 
so as it is I shall not return. Seton, what a 
coward you are ! — why don't you speak ?" 

"Go with Lambton," he said sheepishly ; 
" it is best so." 

" And let him come back and shoot you 
as soon as he has deposited me with my 
mother ! No, I shan't go, I shall stay with 
you." 
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u Sophy darling, there is no question of 
shooting ; go with Lambton, my love." 

" May I inquire whether you have already 
married or are about to marry Sir Stephen 
Denman's daughter?" asked Lambton coolly, 
turning to Carruthers. 

" She came here to-night unsought by me," 
was the evasive answer ; " I am therefore 
quite irresponsible for this meeting." 

" She is a child; you are nearly old enough 
to be her father, and will be held responsible 
for it,— of that you may be very sure." 

" There, Seton, I told you Cousin Charlie 
wanted to shoot you, and you will send me 
away simply to give him the chance." 

" Sophy, be silent," said Lambton sternly. 
" Major Carruthers, after what I have seen 
to-night, you must be fully aware that there 
are only two ways in which this affair can be 
settled. Which of the two modes you prefer 
I will return here to learn as soon as I shall 
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have conducted my young cousin back to her 
mother." 

"What does he mean, Seton?" asked 
Sophy, clinging to Major Carruthers's arm. 
" You do not think I aim going away to leave 
you in this uncertainty ? I will know what 
Cousin Charlie means before I leave this 
foom." 

"Sophy, ray darling pet," he answered 
caressingly, "go with your cousin, I beg. 
There will be no shooting at all ; you are a 
foolish child to think of such a thing. When 
you return, Captain Lambton," he added 
loftily, " I shall be happy to discuss the 
subject with you." 

Captain Lambton bowed. 

" If you do really wish me to go, Seton, 
I suppose I must obey," said Sophy ; and 
then she too turned to Captain Lambton — 
she would make terms, she thought, before 
she gave ih altogether. " Recollect, Cousin 
Charlie, if I go home with you, I am neither 
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to be scolded nor upbraided about to-night ; 
unless you promise me that I won't come." 

Lambton was really very angry, and 
looked very stern and severe ; but he was 
compelled to concede this point to the girl, 
fearful lest she might yet slip through his 
fingers, or at least that he might not get her 
home without the scandal which he wished 
to avoid ; so, after a few more whispered 
words between Sophy and Carruthers, for 
which Lambton waited very impatiently, 
Sophy was at last popped into a cab and 
driven off to Bayswater. No word was 
spoken by either of the cousins during the 
transit. Lambton was revolving the pros 
and cons of the affair in his own mind. 
Supposing that Seton Carruthers, which he 
doubted, was ready to marry his young 
cousin, ought he, as her nearest male rela- 
tion in England, to urge it, knowing what 
he did of the man's character ? And yet, 
after what he had seen of Sophy's self-will 
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and disregard for her mother's authority, 
would it not be a happier thing for Lady 
Denman if this disobedient child were mar- 
ried, even to such a man as Carruthers, lest 
some worse thing might happen to her ? 

As soon as Captain Lambton and his 
young charge had taken their departure, 
Carruthers sat down moodily before the 
fire. " D — n that fellow !" was his mut- 
tered remark, as he gave a plunge with his 
foot at the fire-irons, which set them jing- 
ling and clattering for some minutes ; "he 
rides an uncommon high horse, by Jupiter ! 
If Sophy's suspicions are correct, he'll have 
to come down off his pedestal. So it is 
marriage, or the chance of a bullet through 
my head, is it ? Lambton is an uncomfort- 
able shot, too, as I remember in the old 
Australian days. Well, the little girl is not 
bad ; she loves me for myself, too, not for 
my banker's book, which is more than most 
of the women do ; and she comes of a fair 
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